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IN HOLD OF SIN, 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 


See how one of the finny tribe 
When held by angier’s baited steel, 
Strives all in vain to drop the bribe 
That soon its luckles¢ fate must seal. 


And thus men sometimes fall a prey 
To snares of vice, and vainly try 

To break teinptation’s iron sway, 
And in sin’s fetters bleed and die, 


LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,”’ “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,”’ 
‘‘WHICH LOVED HIM BEST ?” 


ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
ICK, Dick, where are you? See if I 
1) will ever lend you another book ot 
mine! You promised you would 
keep it only three days at the very longest, 
and now, just when I have a nice half-hour 
all to myself——”’ 

‘Hush, Mab!” said Dick, emerging from 
the shelter of a curtained recess in the old- 
fashioned sitting-room. ‘*Hush! The pater 
is just outside with uncle John, and, if 
they get hold of me, I shall be sent off with 
some message half a dozen miles away. 
As for your book——”’ 

“Give it to me—qvick !’ interrupted Mab 
impatiently. 

“I can’t—not just now—not till T have 
finished it,’’ replied Dick. ‘You shall 
have it to-night. Honor bright, Mab !”’ 

“That will be too late,’’ she rejoined dis- 
appointed. ‘You can surely let me have it 
for half an hour? I promise to return it 
then. Why can’t you be good-natured 
enough to let me have it, Dick ? I shall 
have to do lessons all the afternoon, where- 
as you——”’ 

‘‘Mab,”’ interrupted her brother, “I have 
left it in the library, that is the reason I did 
not get it for you. So you see you must 
wait.”’ 

“The library!’ echoed Mab ruefully. 
“Well, I will try to slip in, if you will tell 
me-exactly where you laid itdown. You 
are always forgetting something, Dick.” 

“T left iton the window-seat. I was sit- 


ting there reading when unele John and | 


father came in. The window was open, so 
1 quietly dropped out upon the lawn and 
slipped away—that is how it was that I left 
the book there, Mab. 
drawn and looped up as it always is to keep 
out too much air, which father declares 
gives him neuralgia, and so——”’ 

*‘And so I shall lose my half-hour’s read- 
ing !’ cried Mab. “But butlisten! Father 
is coming out of the library now, and uncle 
John with him. I shall get the book after 
all 1’ 

The girl whispered the last sentence 
While the voices of two gentlemen were 
plainly audible outside in the corridor—- 
the voices of Mab’s father and of her uncle. 
The hesitated no longer, but went out 


swiftly and lightly by a side-door whence | 


she could gain access to the library. 


The curtain was half 






‘Dick would venture to open any of the 





| 


The library was a long low-pitched room, | 


iis three windows looking on to a sunny 
stretch of greensward, the latter relieved 
by oval beds of bright-hued flowers. 


Mab lost not a momentin flving to the 
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John, came back. 
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few words however from the former! open the door for his exit and that of his 
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reassured her, making her decide to remain 
behind the shelter of the curtain, and not 
to betray her presence. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said her father, ‘here it is, John. 
I always know your stick from mine by 
this mark on the knob. I told you you 
had laid it down on the oak table. Come 
along! We will start at once,and you will 
return with me and dine and sleep.” 

“T suppose I must,” replied the other. 
“We shall hardly be back before seven 
o’clock.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said Mab’s father; then, lowering 
his voice cautiously, he added another sen- 
tence which made Mab feel very uncomfor- 
table. “Shut the door, John; I want to say 
another word to you before we start. This 
letter ison mymind. Afterall,as you say, 
it is risky to carry such a secret about with 
one, and we must read it through together 
before we destroy it.’ 

“T should think so! 
John. 

“So I will put it in here,’’ continued 
Mab’s father, opening a tiny drawer in his 
large writing-table. 

“That will be safer, remarked _ his 
brother. ‘But where are your keys? You 
would surely never leave such a paper ina 
drawer which was not locked, even fora 
moment !”’ 

“No, no; but it would matter little if I 
did, as for safety’s sake it is written in 
German. The servants cannot read 
German,” returned the other, feeling first 
in one pocket and then in the other for his 
keys. 

‘“‘But there are the children,’ said uncle 
John, with manifest disquiet. ‘You are a 
careless man, Richard. To think of your 
not having your keys at hand !”’ 

“T must have left them on the toilet- 
table;’’ was the reply, as the speaker hastily 
closed the narrow drawer after throwing 


"? 


interrupted uncle 


” 
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the letter inside. ‘‘Well, I will fetch the 
keys at once, just to ease your mind; but I 
can assure you that neither the girls nor | 


drawers inmy writing-table. They stand 
in too much awe of me; and itis well that 
it is so—the faintest suspicion of what this 
letter contains would raise a hornet’s-nest 
about your ears and mine, The tables 
would then be turned, and Dick would 
have nomercy! No, no; that secret must 
be for ever hidden. You call mea care- 
less man, but I think I have kept it well 
concealed all these years—as well as you | 


” 


yourself, John. 
“Great heavens, the 


would be destruction !’ 


merest whisper 
cried uncle John, 
in horror. 

“Well, you know what care I have | 
always used, and that lately I have insis- 
ted that any communication shall be in 
German. That puts me at ease about this 
letter. None of the servants would be 
likely to decipher it, even if it were 
dropped; but we will read it over together, 
and then destroy it. But hark! That is 
surely Lord Fallerton’s voice! The foot- 
man has shown him into the drawing-room. 
I must go and see him, and speak to him 
about that fence—his deer are always jump- 
ing over into my fields. I have stormed at 
his agent till I am tired.”’ 

“You are not going to leave that letter 
there ?”’ said uncle John, stopping short. 

“Only for a few moments,” answered his 
brother. “It is perfectly safe, as I have 


assured you. Noone comes here—no one 
among the servants could read it, and the | 


children would not dare besides, no one 


4s it was, he allowed tbe servant to hold 


' 


, 1887. 


brother, after which the trembling Mab was 
left alone. 

She was by this time wrought up toa 
high pitch of excitement. She was devo- 
ted to her elder brother Dick; she was, be- 
sides, very young and impulsive, and she 
fancied that her father and her uncle was 
plotting something against Dick. 

There was a secret which he was never 
to know, which, if he knew, he would be 
angry about! Ah, poor boy! But she 
would dare all for his sake! 

She would read the paper—it would not 
take a moment, though of course it was 
wrong to do so—and then she could inform 
Dick of the plot hatching against him. 
Yes, it was wrong to do so—Mab felt that, 
even in this moment of excitement, but she 
was very impulsive. 

The girl was a good German scholar, for 
from babyhood she had had German nurses 
and German governesses about her; it 
would be easy enough for her to decipher 
the few lines on the paper hidden within 
the drawer of her father’s writing-table. 

Without a moment’s pause for considera- 
tion, and gaining courage from the belief 
that her father would be detained least half 
an hour by Lord Fallerton, who was a 
great talker, the girl flew to the table, 
snatched out the paper, and darted back 
behind the curtain to make herself mistress 
of its contents, 

Well might her hands tremble as she was 
about to unfold it!—for Mab had never in 
all her life been guilty of such an action 
before, and but for her love of Dick, which 
had blinded her for the time, and for her 
father’s sternness, she would not have done 
this thing now. 

And, as if her repentance was to begin 
immediately,even before she was cognisant 
of that for which she had risked so much, 
she heard her father’s step, her father’s 
voice; and he entered the library, tollowed 
by Lord Fallerton, his visitor. 

Half dead with fear, Mabthrust the letter 
into her pocket, as she cowered behind the 
shelter of the curtain. She could not have 
moved for very terror; she stood = spell- 
bound, yet she was fully conscious of what 
was going on in the room a few paces from 
her. 

“You have a capital map of the county 
here, Mr. Charlford,”” Lord Fallerton was 
saying, aS he and her father consulted a 
map hanging on the opposite wall. 

“Yes;it is the best one I know of," replied 
her father. 

And then uncle John entered with some 
keys in his hand, and, going straight to the 
writing-table, locked the drawer which he 
supposed held the very paper which now 
lay at the bottom of Mab’s pocket. 

“Here are your keys, Richard,” said her 
uncle. “I have locked your drawer.”’ 

“Thank you,” returned her father, put- 
ting them into his pocket. 

Asin a dream, the trembling girl heard 
the comments made by her father and by 
Lord Fallerton upon the county map, and 
it seemed to her like another dream when 
they, with her uncle, moved away and _ re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

Barely had she power left to creep from 
the library up to herown pretty chamber, 
where she sank, exhausted by her emotions, 
upon the foot of the bed. 

Presently footsteps sounded outside the 


door, followed by a Knock, and then her 


two younger sisters presented themselves 


‘You are to come down-stairs, direetls 
Mab—Miss (;ray has been waiting f 


ar 


nad forgot : ims 


What shall I do?’ 


ery ross 7 ] 
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“Come directly, before she gets more 
angry,” replied Netta. “Sheis waiting to 
give you your French dictation while we 
do our sums. She says it is the oniy time 
you have for writing it. Oh, 
once, Mab!” 

The girl reluctantly obeyed, her heart 
beating fast and unevenly, her whole world 
turned upside down by the agitating sequel 
to her adventure in her father’s library. 
What would be the endof this ? It seemed 
to Mab that she would certainly in some 
way be punished for what she had done, it 
was SO very wrong, and that she must 
ultimately confess the truth to her father 
but not now; she had no courage. 

“Why, what is the matter, Mabel ?'cried 
her governess, as she entered the school 
room. “Are you ill? You look quite 
scared, my dear.” 

“T am not ill, Miss Gray—I have only a 
headache; and I am sorry I am so late,” 
returned Mab confusedly, going to the 
table and opening her book. 

“Well, sit down, Why, you are tremb 
ling !" said the governess, regarding her 
attentively. “Has your father been dis 
pleased with you, Mabel? Is that it ?'she 
asked in a softened tone. 

“Oh, no, indeed, thank you, Miss Gray!" 
replied the young girl, striving to divert 
attention from herself, 

‘Of course there is something the matter, 
my dear,’’ continued her governess, ‘*How- 
ever, I do not wish you to tell me what it 
is if you would rather not. Can you attend 
to your school-work, or are your thoughts 
too much engrossed by something else?" 

“Oh, indeed I can attend! T am quite 
ready to doanything !"" cried Mab, becom 
ing still more alarmed at the attention 
which she had drawn upon herself. 

Miss (iray said no more on the subjeet, 
and soon Mab and her twin-sisters, Annette 


do come at 


and Isabel, were bending over the school 
table at their usual after-noon Occupation, 
Mabel’s head throbbing and her mind 
bewildered. 

“Oh, if uncle John had not locked the 


drawer!" she thought continually. Atans 


moment he or her father might open it and 
discover the loss of the paper. 
It was a pleasant afternoon in early 


| summer, the sky gray and serene, the ali 


Ones were 


sweet and fresh. 

“You may close your boo ks," said) Miss 
Gray suddenly, when Mab had got through 
her dictation and was reading Duruy’s 
French History aloud, whilst the younge 
Writing (@reriian exercises 
“Netta, run up-stairsand fetch your sisters 
bats and gloves, and your own and = mine 
too, if you please, my dear. ‘Then we will 
all get out into the fresh air as soon as We 
can; it will do Mabel good.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Miss (ray 
Mab and Netta simultaneously; and the 
latter darted off with alacrity ou her errand, 
thinking that Miss Gray was very kind ty 
let them go out earlier than usual 

Mabel was still too much bewildered t. 


answered 


refuse the walk, stay behind, and possess 


herself of the secret. She must be comtent 
to wait till evening gave her afew quiet 
moments to herself, or till she went to bed, 


She felt so ayitated at present that, even 


| had she been left entirely alone, she would 
| not have had nerve to draw the paper frou 


her pocket and peruse it. Sut, when be 
time came, and she had said good night 
her father, and her door was closed, a! 
every one in the house supposed 


ther 
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“You really look better, Mabel. I am 





giad we came outa little sooner,’’ remarked 
the governess, “Come, I will tell you a 
little story to make you laugh. Iam sure 
somebaxiy has been scolding you to«lay, 
my dear ; you are not usually so much up- 
set.”’ 

And the kind woman related a lively 
anecdote whilst Mabel walked on at her 
side, trying to pay attention and to laugh 
when Netta and Bella laughed. 

But all the while her eyes roved over the 
landscape to see if Dick were anywhere at 
hand, and her thoughts were occupied 
with the letter Lying in her pocket. 

CHAPTER II. 
COUPLE of hours had passed ; Mab 
had returned from her walk, tea was 
f over, and she was now changing her 
dress in order to appear in the drawing- 
room foran hour with her sisters before 
the late dinner. 

This was the only time in the day when 
Mr. Charlford had any intercourse with 
his younger children, and Mab was still 
reckoned among them, for she was as yet 
only sixteen and a half. 

The wirl dreaded this evening hour,when 
her father examined her in history and 
Various other subjects,looking at her draw- 
ings, eved her dress critically, and told her 
of stnall shortcomings in her behavior. 

If she had spoken or laughed too loudly 
om any oceasion, this was the time chosen 
for reprimanding her—in fact, no pleasant 
associations were connected with the even- 
ing meeting with her tather. 

low would she get through the ordeal to- 
night, she wondered, with such a secret 
fear as that which lurked in her heart ? 
perhaps she might burst into tears at the 
tirst severe word addressed to her ; and she 
trembled at the idea that her father might 
detect the fact Unat she had something on 
her mine. 

She had been ready nearly five minutes; 
she had heard the vounger ones run down 
stairs, vet she lingered by her open win- 
dow, shrinking from what must come after 
all 

\ sharp ring at the front entrance startled 
her, What visitor could it be that came so 
late? An ordinary one would not ring in 
that manner. 

While she paused et the top of the stairs, 
listening nervously, she heard her own 
name called hastily by her eldest: sister, 
Caroline. 

“Mab? 

“Yes,” stammered the agitated girl, go- 
ing forward, 

“Where are vou ? 


Come down stairs at 


once ! said Caroline. ‘Something has 4 
happened. Father has had a telegram 
frou: a great friend of his in Frankfort, 


and he is going to start for Germany this 
evening, and will be absent at least a 
neonth > and there will be great changes for 
us tea, Mab, for we are notto be left here 
all to ourselves, You and land Dick are 
te ge and stay with uncle John ; while the 
vounger ones will be sent with nurse and 
Mrs. teray to the seaside,”’ 

Mal did) not answer. 
~nsation Was one of 
father § going away 
almost neutralized her 
uncle John's, 

The incidents of the two or three hours 
which succeeded this startling intelligence 
passed with Mab like an unreal dream. 
She was very quiet, apparently listening 
attentively to all that her father was say- 
ing. Never had she gained so much of his 
approbation. 

Shedim was hastened, and Mab = per- 
titted to take her place at the table in 
these unusual circumstances, AS Soon as 
the meal was over the brougham drove 


Her inumnediate 
intense relief. Her 
for a month! It 
reluctance to co to 


around to take Mr. Charlford to the sta- 
tem, Whither Dick was to accompany 
him 


No confidences with Dick were yet possi- 
ble to poor Mab ; and then she was left one 
ofthe groupin the hall to witness the de- 
partare of the master of the house. 


Now 1 will slip away and learn the 
secret,” thought Mab; and she was about 
to puther resolve into execution when her 


sister Caroline touched her on the shoulder 
andl saa 

“Come and help me to move a few ot 
mv things, Mab, I must occupy your room 
tenight, Mrs. Hales says, and you can 
sleep with Annetia, for father had to go oft 
in such haste that he had his writing-table 
carried into his dressing-room, and his 
rats Will be locked up until his return, 
so that uncle John must have my room. 
Mrs. Hales says it is not worth while to 
prepare one just for to-night when mine 
will do as well, and we are all to leave to 
morrow,"’ 

Poor Mab! She could 
this new arrangement meant that = she 
would not be alone for one moment that 
night, as Annetta, a very wakeful gizl of 
tifleen, would be with her. 

The mysterious secret seemed to be 
weighing her to the earth. How import- 
ant it must be to induce her father to order 
his writing-table to be carried upstairs and 
his rocms tobe locked up during his ab- 


seth 


not refuse ; but 


Oh fora conference with Dick! He at 
least would svinpathize with her ; but, as 
for her sister Caroline, she was almost as 
far apwrt from Malb’s life as was ber father 
himself 


Phe hour for going to bed came too soon 


rM K had not returned ; how 
? ie I pretence for lthere’r 
k 
' 4 ti ‘ ~ Ma 
W here ld she hide securely the paper 
which was in her pocket? 
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The only thing to do was to thrust it un- 
der her 
helping Netta to undress, should have left 
the room ; and she must manage to do this 
without being observed. 

What terribie agitation she experienced 
as her sister prepared for bed! Witb what 
tremulous feelings she removed her own 
dreas, seeking for the propitious moment 
in which to draw the paper from her 
pocket 

But the maid's eyes and Netta’s were 
upon her, and Mab suffered so much agi- 
tation that she had lost her coolness and 
courage. 

“Let me hang up your dress, miss,’’ said 
the maid, taking the garment from Mab's 
unwilling hands. 

With frightened gaze the girl watched 
her while she was hanging the dress in the 
wardrobe, wondering all the time how 
soon she could creep out of hed in the dark- 
ness, secure the terrible paper containing 
the secret, and keep it in her hand, if need 
be, till day broke. She was certain that till 
then she could lie awake, for in June day 
dawns so early. 

The next instant she was calling out in 
frantic dismay to the maid. 

“Jane, Jane, what are you doing 7?” and 
she was rushing forward to pick up the 
paper which had already caused her so 
many pangs, and which had fallen out of 
her pocket, when Jane turned her dress in 
hanging it 7 

“"Tis nothing, miss—only this bit of 
paper,” said Jane, in order to excuse her- 
self, for she had crushed it in her hand in 
picking it up. 

In her agitation Mabel tore it from the 
maid, and it was rentalmost in two. The 
girl could no longer contain herself., She 
darted to the other window, and cagerly 
scanned both sides of the crumpled sheet of 
paper. 

She was not, however, rewarded for 
pains A very few words, containing no 
meaning, met her eyes. These were in 
German, and translated, read as follows : 


her 


“So it will be as well to let Frankfort be 


the place assigned.” 

No more—nota word! Her head recled 
—there was no secret -here! Stay—no 
secret?) Wasthere not one, in truth? For 
did these words mean her father was going 
ostensibly to Frankfort, when in reality he 
was traveling somewhere else ? 

“Why, Mab, what is the matter 7?” cried 
Netta. “Is the paper your new table of 
lessons which Miss Gray gave us yester- 
day ? If it is, of course she will be angry 
that vou have torn it; and yours is only 
martiv like mine, for you do so many other 
essons”” 

“Oh, Netta, I don’t Know what I shall 
do!" stammered Mab, sinking om to a seat, 
and crushing the already crumpled) paper 
in her hand. 

“You can’t do anything except tell Miss 
(iray that it got torn by accident,” said 
Netta, in trouble for her sister. “Cheer 
up Mab! You will be at uncle John’s 
with Dick and Carry, so that you won't 
really want your new table, will you ?”’ 

Mab answered her “no,’’ but it troubled 
her anew thus to allow Netta to suppose 
what was not actually the case. It was 
impossible, however, to explain the truth 
toa girl like Netta. 

And, as all this time the maid was wait- 
ing te finish brushing Annetta’s hair, Mab 
seized upon this as a pretext for sending 
the child from her side, and began silently 
to prepare for bed herself. 

Soon the two sisters were left alone with 
the quiet of night, and very quickly Netta’s 
deep breathing told Mab that she was 
sleeping peacefully. 

Slumber, however, was far from the eves 
of the elder girl. She was trying to think 
clearly, trying to calm her terrible agita- 
tion, in order to meet the requirements of 
the coming day ; and, as she mused, she 
found comfort, for she came to the conelu- 
sion that the secret was still safe in the lit- 
Ue drawer in her father’s writing-table. 

“Ves, that is it,” said Mab to herself— 
undoubted] y that is it.”’ 

She must have taken only one-half of the 
paper out of its hiding-place when she 
seized it so suddenly ; the other half must 
be where her uncle and father had hid- 
den it. 

Thinking thus, Mab experienced = im- 
mense relief, for though she had greatly 
desired to Know what the secret was, it had 
never occurred to her that she would be 
prevented from restoring the paper to the 
drawer, 

Well, she need not now think of it any 


more. She would burn those few words 
about Frankfort when she had shown 
them to Dick, and try to forget 


them, though she would certainly warn 
Dick of the supposed plot against him, poor 
bow. 

With this conclusion, Mab at last found 
rest for her busy brain in slumber. Still 
even her dreams centred in this thing 
which was hidden. 

There was a secret locked up in that 
drawer up-stairs—something which her 
father Was Very anxious to conceal. It was 
dreadful toa, to imagine, as she could not 
help doing, that he was deceiving them all 
—pretending to go to Frankfort when in 
reality he was journeying elsewhere. 

The young girl’sdreams were not r 





| hide the paper ani she 


»st- 
ful ; she was still, In lmagination, tryvingto 
had just placed it 


safety . } ter f the 1 ; } 


est 


In a cold tremor, she awoke with a cry. 


The sun was shining in at the window, and 
- ‘ 


pillow, till the maid, who was. 


! Netta had already begun her morning 





‘to have passed over her head since the pre- 





oilet. 
7 “I could not wake you, Mab,” said the 
girl running to the side of the bed. 
“Why, I have been dreaming, gasped 
Mab. : 
"Ties : for you cried out,” rejoined Netta. 
“Oh, Mab, make haste now, for I think we 
are late this morning.” 
Yes, it was an” The perturbation of 
the day before had made Mab sleep heav- 
ily at last ; and Netta too had been thrown 
into a state of excitement when she heard 
of her coming journey to the seaside, and 
that her father was to go away for a month 
at least. 
Not one day, but several seemed to Mab 


vious one, but she could not tell any one 
but Dick what had occurred, and to get 
him alone was not always an easy mat- 
ter. 

She had kept the piece of torn crushed 
paper ; it was folded and placed in a small 
pocket-book which had been given to her 
on her birthday, and this she now put into 
her desk and locked up. 

As soon as breakfast was over there was 
a general move made to prepare for depart- 
ure, The carriage was to take nurse, Miss 
(ray and the children, first to the station, 
and Mab, Dick, and Caroline were to start 
with uncle John immediately after 
luncheon. 

“Dick,”’ said Mab, seizing a moment as 
she met him in the hall, “I do so want to 
speak to you!’ 

“Eh ?” returned Dick. 
lar ?”’ 

“Indeed it is !" she answered emphatical- 
ly. 

“«“Well, then, Iam afraid we must wait 
till to-morrow evening. No—till the day 
after; for uncle John has informed me that 
I am expected to dine out with him to- 
morrow,” 

There was no time for further speech be- 
tween brother and sister, for uncle John 
appeared at that moment, and they separa- 
ted. 


“Is it particu- 





CHAPTER III. 
fFYO-MORROW evening” had come. Mab, 
Dick, and Caroline were installed at 
uncle John’s and each of them felt 
more or less unsettled and restless, their 
usual occupations being interrupted and 
their freedom restricted. 

For uncle John kept a pretty sharp watch 
in a quiet way over their doings whenever 
they stayed in his house, and the young 
geopie were secretly assured of this. 
Nevertheless Mab experienced some relief 
at her stern father’s absence; but she did 
wish that they had all been left at home. 

It was about seven o'clock when, as Mab 
Was crossing the hall, dressed for the even- 
ing meal which she supposed she was to 
share tete-a-tete with her eldest sister, Dick 
rushed down-stairs and caught Mab’s arm. 

“Mab,”’ he cried, “I’m in a pretty pickle 
—will you help me out of it?) Uncle John 
has just informed me that I have to sleep 
as well as dine at Lord Bilstone’s to-night; 
and uncle himself is not going after all— 
he has a touch of gout. The carriage will 
be round in five minutes, so I shall have 
no time to help myself out of the hobble.” 

“Unele not) going!’ exclaimed Mab. 
“Well, tell me at once, dear Dick, what 
you wish me te do; you know I would do 
anything in the world that you wanted.” 

“Oh, Mab, you area darling!’ returned 
Dick gratefully. ‘Well, I shall get into 
an awful row if I don’task you to do this 
forme, Mab! I’ve left uncle’s box of flies 
for his tishing down by the pool. Do get it 
in before morning.”’ 

‘That I will,’’ said Mab earnestly; “but 
oh, how could vou take it?” 

‘Because I was a venturesome young 
fool,’’ he answered penitently. 

“Shall J be sure to find the box ?”’ 
Mab uneasily. 

“Quite sure. I put it behind the boat- 
house, under the clump of dock-leaves. 
You will find it, though nobody else would 
think of looking there.” 

“I'll be sure to get it, Dick,’ whispered 
Mab hurriedly, as the noise of wheels com- 
ing ey front entrance became audible. 
“And, oh,’ she added, her voice thrillin 
with the deep excitement which she hac 
for so many hours suppressed, “I have so 
much to tell you, Dick! You must 
manage to get half an hour with me to- 
morrow—don't let uncle John or anybody 
prevent it.” i 

“Allright! said Dick confidently; and 
it was all that he had time to utter, for just 
then Caroline appeared on the staircase, 
and uncle John opened his library door, 
saying sharply— 

“Don’t keep the horses waiting, Dick! 
The animals belt on every possible occa- 
sion.”’ 

“I'm ready, uncle,’’ repliec the young 
fellow, hastening to the hall door, from 
which he was immediately whirled away, 
while Mab, Caroline, and their uncle went 
into the drawing-room. 

“What a beautiful evening!’ remarked 
Caroline, going to the open window and 
leaning out over the roses. Caroline was a 
young lady who always made a practice of 
playing an amiable part in society,although 
she forgot her role in every-day intercourse 
with her brother and sisters. 
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“My dear Caroline,” said uncle John | 
sarcastically, “allow me to observe that | 
the beauty of the evening is self-evident. | 
Any one would smile with pity at a person 
Th ety whe ttered in the course {f cor 
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inain Silent, or to speak without giving 
vent to such platitudes.”’ 


Well, then, let us talk of the article you 








are writing for the Concapereny Review, 
uncle. It is to appear in blication, 
isn’t it?” said Caroline, mastering her mor. 
tification. 

“J never talk ef my own productions— 
it is bad taste,” he answered stiffly. 
“piabet" teeming Saeny to his younger 
niece—“may I ask if you never open your 
mouth except to eat? Are you dumb 
always?” 

Mabel’s charming face flushed with pain- 
ful embarrassment. 

“Well? Iam waiting for youranswer!’ 
continued her uncle d v. 

Caroline attempted to come to hersister’s 
help. 

«Aiab is still in the schoolroom, and has 
not yet learned the art of conversation,” 
she said. 

‘‘Nor have you, I should say, from your 
very original remark ¥ now,” observed 
her uncle grimly. ‘Well”—to Mab, who, 
anything but comfortable, was sitting near 
the window—“I was asking if you were 
habitually dumb in the schoolroom ?” 

“It is not very easy to talk when you are 
snubbed, uncle,’’ e rl. faltered, her 
voice unsteady from coming tears, 

“Indeed! You set yourself up then as 
acensor of my conduct towards you, eh? 
Well, I shall not fait toinform your father, 
who will, I venture to say, be somewhat 
surprised at his younger daughter's be- 
havior.”’ 

Mabel rose hastily to leave the room. 
Fain would she have done so to hide her 
tears, as well as to esca her uncle’s 
strictures. But hestop er. 

“No,” he said authoritatively; “stay 
where you are, Mabel! And really I 
must request you to control yourself a 
little more while you are in my house. 
Here is Mason to announce dinner, at 
which you will certainly ee 

Unhappy Mabel! She had had a wild 
but fleeting ho that these unpleasant 
remarks Would have conduced to one 
thing at least—her being dismissed by her 
uncle, when she could have slip out-of- 
doors whilst he was at dinner, have gone 
to the boat-house, secured the box of flies, 
and placed it in safety. But no; she had 
to repress her agitation, to walk into the 
large cool apne ey after Caroline and 
uncle John, and to sit under the stern eyes 
of her merciless relative. 

During the whole of the meal one biting 
remark followed another, Mabel wonder- 
ing how she could get to the boat-house in 
order to secure the box which Dick had 
hidden. 

“I shall have to go after prayers,’ she 
thought. “It is impossible to go before.”’ 

She was right in this supposition. 
Dessert over, her uncle detained her to read 
to him, when she would gladly have 
escaped into the garden, where the roses 
and other flowers looked so inviting under 
the summer evening sky. 

At length however she was permitted to 
close the book, and was told to give him 
some tea, whilst he, turning to Caroline, 
observed that he thought a change in the 
unbroken sunshine of the t few days 
was at hand, and that he longed for a 
cloudy sky to get a day’s fishing. 

“Depend upon it there will be a change 
before morning,” he added; “the glass in- 
dicates it.”’ 

Caroline responded by asking if there 
were at present many fish in the pool. 

“A good many, and in prime condition,” 
he answered. 

A footman entered to remove the tea- 
equipage, and soon afterwards the sound of 
a tell was heard, which was the signal for 
the servants to assemble for prayers in the 


} hall—for uncle John was very particular 


about outward observances. 

Mab gave a sigh of relief; the servants 
filed in and out again; then Mab and 
Caroline exchanged the usual‘Good night,” 
and the ordeal for that evening was over. 

Twilight had fallen out-of-doors, but 
there was no real darkness. It would be 
the easiest thing possible to find her way 
to the boat-house, Mab thought; but she 
must go at once, for, if anything detained 
her, the servant might fasten the doors 
before her return. 

The girl was well aware that at that 
time of year doors and windows would be 
open for another hour at least ; she knew, 


however, that she ran some risk, but for 
that she was prepared. 
Not a moment did she linger to dispute 


with her elder sister, when the latter said 
severely at the top of the stairs— 

“You really must exert yourself to talk 
alittle to uncle John; it is nothing but 
true that you are always dumb, Mabel.” 

At another time she would have declared 
that she could not but be dumb before him. 
But now she only said, “good night, Carry,’ 
and went to her room. 

She did not remain there long, however. 
In aminute she had wrapped around her a 
thin dark mantle; the next she was steal- 
ing down-stairs, and, at the risk of meet- 
ing her dreaded uncle, she passed through 
the marble hall out into the summer twi- 
light. 

How sweet the air was! But Mabel did 
not linger to enjoy its delicious fragrance. 
Aware of the importance of utilizing ever 
moment, she sped across the lawn, whic 
was now shrouded in a pleasant gloom. It 
would not take many minutes to run to the 
meadow by the short cut that she knew. 

There was a sunk fence dividing the 
flower-garden from the small park beyond, 


and Mab was about to let herself down 
ipon the dewy grass, when the odor of a 
gar was borne to her upon the air, and 
fa man’s form reclining on 4 

garaen-Seat caught her eve. 
N ot six paces from the spot where she 


was sat her uncle, and Mab stood still only 
just in time to avoid detection. 
How should she ever get to the boat 
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house now? She dared not advance, it | 


was perilous to remain where she was,and | 
she might be discovered in retreating. Oh, 
if she had guessed her uncle’s whereabouts 
she could easily have reached the boat- 
house by the back route, 

The Coins girl stepped towards a 
spreading laurel, where she could shift her | 
position undetected when her uncle should 
rise to go indoors, and then she waited for | 
her opportunity. 

When would it come? Was it coming ? | 
How long would uncle John sit there puff- 
ing at his cigar? She was terrified lest he 
should discover her proximity. 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed while 
she was in this uncomfortable situation, 
the girl’s frightened gaze being riveted on 
her uncle in the increasing gloom. 

Then she saw him rise, throw away his 
cigar, linger a moment, as if enjoying the 
summer night, and then saunter towards 
the house. 

At last her troubles for the night were 
nearly over. Mason always sat up until 
his master went to bed, and uncle John 
never retired till towards midnight, and 
he liked the hall-door open on warm nights 
to give air. 

There was no fear yet of her being shut 
out; but danger lay in either encounter- 
ing Mason or her uncle as she regained the 
house and remounted the staircase. She 
was young, however, and youth, especially 
at sixteen, trusts to good fortune. 

Mab watched her uncle disappear within 
the house, and then swiftly and silently 
dropped upon the thick grass beyond the 
lawn. 

For one moment she listened intently. 
All was still, save forthe soft murmur of 
insects on the wing; and the girl, reas- 
sured, sped on across the park and into the 
meadow where the boat-house stood by the 
flowing water. 

Ah, the sky was already clouded over— 
it was well that she had had courage to 
come to-night to do Dick’serrand. At the 
first sign of a change in the weather uncle 
John would prepare his fishing-tackle and 
would miss his flies. 

There was not so much as a cow ora 
sheep to startle Mabel going on—not even 
the tinkle of a bell or the footstep of a 
passer-by—for there was a path on the other 
side of the pool—no mysterious gloom to 
alarm her. 

The stillness was unbroken, while by 
the side of the pool, away from the over- 
shadowing trees, the twilight seemed 
clearer than in the flower-garden. Ah, the 
moon was rising—that was what made the 
place lighter. 

Mabel had sped to the boat-house so rap- 
idly that she was glad to pause and take 
breath ; but only for an instant did she 
linger—the next she crept down behind 
the boat-house, sought out the group of 
large dock-leaves, stooped, groped under 
them, heedless of damp or falling dew, 
secured the box, and was about to return 
when her attention was attracted by amur- 
muring voice within the boat-house. 

Good heavens, who—who was speaking 
there at this time of night? Mab gasped 
for breath, and shivered with a strange 
dread, such as she had never felt be- 
fore, 

It was her father who was in the boat- 
house, separated from her only by a few 
planks, the wide interstices ot which en- 
abled her to see through ; she saw, though 
dimly, his figure—the figure of her father, 
who was supposed to be at that moment in 
Frank fort. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EWILDERED, almost petrified, the 
b} young girl remained motionless in the 
half-gloom. She could not tly from 
the spot ; she could only clutch the box 
that she held in both hands. 

There was a movement in the boat-house, 
and, despite her terror, Mabel was now 
conscious there were two figures inside 
the rough shelter. 

Something terrible must be concealed, 
she thought, for why should her father, a 
country gentleman, be here, when he had 
viven out to every one that he was going 
abroad ? 

The affrighted giri could only strain her 
eyes and ears, waiting for what might 
come next; and then she heard the man 
who was with her father speak. 

“I tell you what it is, Charlford,” he be- 
gan, when the other interrupted him 
vehemently. 

“Are you not mad to address me by that 
name ?? said he. “I am ‘Filton’ to you 
and to everybody until 1 take up my ordin- 
ary life again.’’ 

“Oh,” responded his companion with a 
strange laugh, ‘‘ ‘Filton’ or ‘Charlford’—it 
doesn’t matter here—the moon and the 
beetles are our only listeners! But I think 
we have settled the business, so come 
along. Capital rendezvous this place 
inakes—so quiet and removed from dan- 
ger! Good night, Filton. We parthere, I 
suppose.” 

“Certainly ; and 1 shall not linger, I 
promise you. The morning will see me 
niles away. I will go at once—you fol- 
low.”’ 

And without more leave-taking they 
s¢ parated. 





Mabel trembled violently and shrank 
back into the gloom behind the boat-house 
when she perceived the figure of her father 
emerge from the shelter. 
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wildered girl recollected that she had lost 


might be too late for her to re-enter her 
uncle’s house without demanding adinis- 
sion, and this she dared not do. 

“I must sit in the summer-house till 
morning ; I must hide there,” she thought 


| distressfully. The maids must be made to 


think that f went out early this morning 
before breakfast, and I must go in with my 
hands full of flowers. Nobody will guess 
that I have been out all night.”’ 

But, alas, she had not yet gained the 
shelter of the summer-house ! Her heart 
was struck with a new pang as she heard a 
smothered exclamation from the man who 
had been with her father in the boat-house, 
and whose form she now dimly perceived 
come into view. 

She had for the instant forgotten him in 
the intensity of her fear at her father’s 
proximity ; now the nearness of this new 
danger overwhelmed her. 

Where could she hide from the man’s 
eyes ? What could she answer if he per- 
ceived her and questioned her? To the 
affrighted girl he appeared to be a desper- 
ado ready to stab any listener. 

It was not likely that he would credit 
her tale that she was the daughter of his 
friend. His friend! How frightful to im- 
agine such a man as this her father’s 
friend. 

She had dropped down upon the grass, 
crouching on one side of a bush—it was the 
only hiding-place left her. 

The man emerged from the boat-house, 
and, standing with his back to Mabel, ap- 
peared to be looking anxiously in the 
direction of the flower-garden. 

“How long will she keep me waiting?” 
he muttered ; and he was so near to the 
spot where Mabel was crouching, that she 
heard the words distinctly. 

She? Whom could this man be waiting 
for? 

But this Mabel cared not to know ; her 
whole desire was to steal away. Once 
more within her uncle’s grounds,she could 
in some measure feel safe. 

“Ah, here she comes! Now for the 
proper amount of well-feigned adoration,in 
cuthemen for which I shall get help that 
she little dreams of. Charlford will not 
quite guess who our messenger is to be, 
Ha, ha !’’ 

As he concluded his soliloquy he moved 
away, and Mabel, stiff with crouching in a 
constrained position, overwhelmed with an 
agony of terror lest she should be per- 
ceived, too blinded by fear to consider the 
step she was taking—nor indeed had she 
tine—rushed into the shelter of the boat- 
house, 

For there was a door at the side of which 
she was well aware, and which was now 
open. By it access could be gained to a 
simall room m which were a table, a chair, 
and a cupboard. 

Hardly had she reached this when she 
recognized her mistake. Approaching foot- 
steps and voices sounded on her ear—those 
of a man and a woman ; and they were 
coming into the boat-house—there, where 
she herself had taken shelter ! 

Quickened Jby terror, she remembered 
the long cupboard situated near the 
entrance, and groping, fortunately. took 
hold of the open door with her trembling 
hands. 

To step within and to pull it) nearly 
closed, so as to hide herself from these in- 
truders, was the work of a moinent. 

She was none too soon in seeking this 
place of refuge, for the man and the wo- 
man were fairly within the boat-house now, 
and he was leading her toseat close to the 
cupboard. 

“My darling, such a moment as this is 
worth a year’s common existence! Your 
sweet presence transfigures my life! I 
dream of you by night, | muse on you by 
day! This alone gives me courage to bear 
our continued separation,”’ 

“Oh, Horace,’’ said the woman’s voice, 
with fervor, “believe that my love for 
you equals yours for me?’ 

Mabel almost betrayed herself—nearly 
cried out that she was there—for the woman 
who had thus expressed her devotion to 
this stranger was no other than her eldest 
sister Caroline, who was so proud and 
cold, who held herself aloof from her 
younger sisters and from Dick, and set her- 


self up asa pattern of perfection? She to | 


meet a stranger secretly at this hour, and 
in this place! 

Mabel longed to cry out, ‘Caroline, 
Caroline, what are you doing?’ But fear 
held her spell-bound—the cry she attemp- 
ted to utter died away on her lips—and 
then cold dread entirely overmastered her, 
and she remain silent, motionless, only 
longing to get away. 

That was not to be just yet however. 
The stranger again §spoke in honeyed ac- 
cents. 

“My own dearest love,’ he said, “when 
we are married—when those blissful days 
begin which will be to me the foretaste of 
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Paradise, because I shall he ever at your | 


side—then, then I will try in every succeed. | ‘ 
'and habitual sleeplessness occurs, for 
| 


ing moment of my life to show you how I 
worship you!’ 

‘“Horace,’? murmured Caroline, ‘you 
love me ta well! Would that for your 
dear sake I was indeed as perfect as you 
think me !” 

‘You are more than pertect, ny precious 
love!’ he interrupted, with well-assumed 
warmth. “Listen! The time will come 
when I can goto your father.” 

‘Are vou sure, Horace?’ she mid 
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Even you have no expectation that he 
would consent to our marriage. I know 
him only through your description; he has 
never set eyes on me, nor have I on him. 
But itis plain that, unless I could go to 
him with my hands full of gold, he would 
never agree that you should be mine. 
What could a stranger urge to induce 
him to accept a poor son-in-law? And I 
am such a stranger that he has never heard 
my name—does not dream even of my 
existence.” 

Mabel's heart throbbed wildly. What 
was this man saying? What did he mean? 
Not know her father! Why, not half an 
hour ago they had been talking together, 
here in this very place, in closest intimacy! 

“Horace,” said Caroline earnestly, “if 
you and I are to be parted until you can 
go to my father with your hands full of 
gold, we must look forward to a long sep- 
aration,”’ 

“Not so, my darling—the gold will be 
mine!” he responded,caressing her. ‘That 
thought alone supports me, for, my own 
love, I have sad news for you to-night. I 
have to gaabroad for a few weeks. Will 
you undertake something for me ?” 

“Abroad, Horace?” she falted. “And I 
shall not see you for—how many weeks ?” 

“My angel, I will fly back to you! Shall 
I not count the moments till | hold your 
dear hands once more in mine ? 

She answered him through her tears, 
whilst he, murmuring words of fondest 
affection, besought her not to make their 
parting more keen than he could bear. 

Then Caroline recovered herself,declared 
that she would show him an example of 
courage, and asked what he wished her to 
do for him. 

“It is this, my darling,” he said caress- 
ingly. “Take this little package which | 
leave with you with my name written on 
it, will you, and, if necessary, go up to 
London on purpose to leave it for me it its 
destination ? Were it not that I shall be 
abroad, I would net beg this favor of 
you.”’ 

“Is that all?” said Caroline. “Why, 
Horace, | thought it was some impractica- 
ble thing you had to ask of me, and it is 
only that ] should take this package to 
London! Why, of course I will doso! | 
would do anything for you. Here, at my 
uncle’s, it will be easy for me to make an 
excuse that I want to go up to town fora 
day —indeed I should go without saying a 
word to him.’’ 

“Thank you, dear. You have saved me 
a world of anxiety by your kind promise. 
When we meet again, I will explain all 
about it to you, but to-night I can think of 
nothing but this unexpected separation. 
Oh, Caroline, the world has been a new 
world to me since I knew and loved you!’ 

“And to me—to me—since | knew you, 
Horace !" murmured Caroline tenderly. 

Mabel shivered, though it was a summer 
night; but she said to herself that it was 
providential that she had overheard all 
this, for now she could enlighten Caroline 
and save her. 

It seemed a long time to Mabel before 
her sister bade her lover adieu—so lon 
that the girl wondered how she weal 
manage to re-onterthe house. ButCaroline 
was in no haste to be gone; she lingered by 
her lover’s side, and it was long after mid- 
night before Caroline and her companion 
quitted the boat-house. , 

Then Mable—after a long agony of wait- 
ing which she underwent in order to assure 
herself that the dreaded stranger had had 
time to disappear—stole forth from her 
concealment, and found herself alone,with 
the moon shining above her and a great 
stillness around, 

In a kind of franzy she fled towards the 
sunk fence, stood once more in the garden, 
and crept across the lawn towards the front 
entrance. Though all her agitation she had 
grasped securely the box containing the 
flies. With one hand she held this, with 
the other tried to open the hall door. But 
it was shut and fastened! There was no 
hope of Mab’s re-entering till the maids 
were again astir. 

The girl’s heart sank lower. How had 
Caroline managed to yet in? Had = she 
entered by some window ? Poor Mab went 
round softly to the side of the house, 
eagerly scanning the casements. Butnone 
were open—all the shutters were up, and 
Mabel was alone—outside ! 

[fO BE CONTINUED, J 
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ABouT SLEBEP.—The difficulties about 
sleep and sleeplessness--apart from dreauis 
—are almost uniformly fruits of a perverse 
refusal to comply with the laws of nature. 


‘Take, for example, the case of a taan who | 


cannot sleep at night, or rather who, hav- 
ing fallen asleep, wakes. If he is what is 
called strong-minded, he thinks, or per- 
haps reads, and falla asleep again. This 
being repeated lays the foundation of a 
habit of waking in the night and thinking 
or reading to induce sleep. sefore lony 
the thinking or reading fails to induce sleep 


which remedies are soughtand mischief is 


| done. lf the wakeful man would only 
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rouse himself on waking, and get up and 
do a full day’s work, of any Sort, and not 
doze during the day, when nextthe night 
came round his sixteen ar twenty hours of 
wakefulness, would be rewarded by a sleep 
of ming ofr tel hours il length; and one o1 
two of these manful struggles against a 
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THIN AND SrowtT.—A study of the con- 
dition of life of fifty-two ‘centenarian« 
showed asa rule the aged people were of 
| spare build. Goutand rheumatiam were, 
| for the most part, absent. Long hours of 
sleep were notable among these old people, 
the period of repose averaging nine hours; 
out-of-door exercise in plenty, and early 
rising were noted among the factors of a 
prolonged life. 

THE NUMBER OF Sritcues.—A Vienna 
tailor wagered recently that it took more 
than 40,000 stitches to make a winter over- 
coat. To decide the question a coat was 
ordered and a committee of experts sat to 
superintend the work, as well as to see 
that no unnecessary stitches were made. 
The result was announced as follows: 
Body of the coat, 4780 stitches ; collar, 8063; 
sewing collar on, 1763 ; button-holes, 25z0 ; 
sleeves, with lining, 980; pockets, 924; 
silk lining of body, with wedded interior, 
17863 ; braiding, 2726 ; total, 39,619 stitches. 

Or ParreR.—A piano with case made 
entirely of paper is a recent German pro- 
duction. As itis described, the color isa 
creamy white; the tone is reported to be 
characterized by sweetness rather than 
loudness, the sound emitted, unlike the 
short, broken note of the ordinary piano, 
being soft, full, and slightly continuous, 
somewhat resembling that of the organ. 
This modification of tone, which must be 
considered an attractive feature, is attribu- 
ted to the evenness of texture of the com- 
pressed paper. 

MAKING THIMBLES. — The process of 
making thimbles is described ae follows : 
Bright new silver coins are reduced to in 
gots by melting in crucibles. They are 
then rolled into the required thickness and 
cut by a stamp into circular pieces of the 
required size. These circular disks are 
placed under a solid metal bar of the size of 
the size of the inside of a thimble, which, 
moved by powertul machinery, descends 
into a bottomless mould of the size of the 
outside of the thimble, and presses the 
metal into the desired shape at a single 
blow. The remaining operations of bright- 
ening, polishing and decorating are per- 
formed by means of a lathe. 

MANNA.—Sicily is the chief source of 
Inanna; in that country the trees are culti 
vated in plantations, and when abouteight 
years old they begin to yield. Cuts an 
Inch anda haif to two inches long are made 
in the bark, cutting through to the wood. 
One cut is made daily, beginning near the 
bottom of the trunk, with each succeeding 
cutabout an inch above the mormer one. 
The thick, syrup-like juice exudes from 
the cuts and hardens on the bark into white 
spongy flakes, which when hard enough 
are removed and dried still further before 
they are packed for commerce. It consists 
mainly of a form of suyar called manite, 
and has mild, laxative properties. 

Tuk “BorrLte Post.””—The inhabitants 
of a sinall group of islands situated to the 
south of Iceland, possesses a very curious 
method of communication in their se- 
called “bottle post.’’ When it is “bottle 
weather,’’ that is, when the wind blows 
from the south, and one of the islanders 
wishes to communicate with the mainland, 
he puts pis letters into a well-corked bottle, 
and, to insure their delivery, he inserts at 
the same time a plug of twist tobaceo or a 
cigar. The wind speedily impels the bet 
tle to the shore of the mother island, where 
the people are yenerally on the lookout, 
who are willing to deliver the contents of 
the bettle in return for the enclosed re 
muneration. 

In SIA ™M.—Siamese women may not find 
their matrimonial lives altogether pleasant, 
but they at least possess one advantage that 
their sisters in more civilized countries are 
not ever likely to find among their rights 
The native gentlemen, it appears, are 
| allowed by law to sell themselves in pay 
janent of gambling debts, and a man whe 
has thus disposed of himself, can compel 
| 
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his wite, if she be able, to redeem: him, but 
when she has done 80, be at once becomes 
her property, to be sold or retained as it 
nay seem conveniont to her. As the prin 
ciple revenues of the government are ce 

rived from gambling-house licenses, the 
Siamese men must be all more or less in 
the possession of their wives. 

HABIT A SECOND NatuRRK.— ‘Habit is 
ten times nature,” the Duke of Wellington 
is said to have exclaimed ; and the deyree 
to which this is true no one can probably 
appreciate as one who is a veteran soldier 
himself. The daily drill and years of dis 
cipline end by fashioning a man com 
Netely over again, as to most Of the posi 
jilities of his conduct. There is # story, 
which is credible enough, though it may 
not be true, of a practical juker, who, see 
ing «a discharged veteran carrying home his 
dinuer. suddenly called out, Attention f° 
whereupon the taaninstantiy brought his 
hands down, and lost his rautten and pata 
toes in the gutter. The drill had heen 
thorough , and its effects had tesorme 10 
bodied in the man’s nerveas structure 

ce a BR 





“Trim a pretty sight to see the young 
Wife standing a8 the fromt gate ol an ever 
y bitsy for her choice f f wx ) 
« hierottie ? ' ! ~ 1 ot ée1 
ae - —_ 
W ity is a quack like a locomotive ?—Be 
{ cause be cannot go on without p iffiing. 
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LIFES SKASONS. 





SY RITA. 





In the epring-time birds are singing 
Matine to the sen, 

And the joy beil«, cladiy ringing. 

Happiness to earth seem bringing 
Life hae jest begun 

In the golden summer hours 

Happy bearts aod light, 

Fragrant *!id and blooming fuowers 

Moeey backs an 1 wurtland vowerrs 


()oud bees skies and bright. 


in the russet setemn weather, 
Sammer’s glory o'er, 
Piviag madiy hither, thither, 


Leaves ile strewn on sun-browned breather. 
Hearte are light no more, 


ater, cold and dreary, 
heaps drifting tier; 


“hadowe fail, dark-heed and eerir, 
t adder clouded skies 
@_> - --- 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


BY THE AUTUOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 





““BRUNA'S STORY,’ “‘A GIRL’S DE 


SPAIK,”” ‘“‘TWICK MAR 


RIZD,"’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXII—(cONTINUED.) 
“Mistaken ?"’ repeated 


inechanically. 

“Yes, mistaken,’ the surgeon answered 
molly and steadily, looking bis visitor faliy 
in the face with eyes which never quailed 
under the glance, so sad yet s) proud, 
which met bis own, 

There was a silence during which the 
two men stood looking at each other across 
the table. 

Doctor Blake had moved tw the piace 
where the earl bad been sitting, and stood 
with bis band upon the chair he bad occu- 
pred: the earl stood still by tne table, proud 
and motionless, but pale even to bis lips. 

“You have said too much or too little,” 
hesaid gravely. “Having aaid so tnuch, 
Doctor Blake, you must say the rest.’’ 

“Does It need saying ?’’ the surgeon aaid, 
with a wi gravity admirably feigned. 
“tlave you not rather guessed it, iny lord 
earl?" 

“I bave guessed nothing,’’ Lord Deretam 
said, tastering his emotion by a strong 
eflort. “Iau waiting for you, sir, to give 
ine the solution.” 

“You will not spare me then; Doctor 
Kiake said, still preserving a ead, grave 
lignity ofmanner. “However loath ' may 
be lo bring an accusation against one I hon- 
ored and respected, you insist ~ eS?" 

“fT insist upon nothing,’ Lord Dereham 
replied quietiv. “You have sent for me; 
vou speak in inysteries; lonly require an 
explanation.” 

“Here mone then,” the surgeon said, as 
if foreed to speak by the other's importu- 
nity. “You have searched England in vain 
for the wife who left you and wuhoge beau- 
ty is great enough to make her remarkable 
anywhere. Why not try some other coun- 
try, Vou may be more successful !"’ 

“I do not understand you, sir,” 
ear) baughtily. 

“Yet my meaning is plain enougb,”’ Doe- 
tor Biake said calmly. “When Mr. Arnoid 
(rraeine left England he left alone; it was 

4 convenient for bim to do otherwise, but 
since he did notdie of the illness which 
was al first suppomed to be fatal,—a mistake 
“hich imade Miss Kinsley, Countess otf 
lterehbam,—would it not be as well to make 
eure that ber ladyship’s affection for ber 
fest lover was not great enough to induce 
sor ly - 


~ © 


Lord Derehain 


said the 


in—— 
The earls voice made bim quail for a 
ment, the upraised band would have 

x Litn heavily on the craven lips, save 
that be caught it with bis own, 

“Nay,” be said quickly; ‘‘you forced the 
eords trom we. Why should you strike 
saving, in your interest, what J 
firmly belleve is the truth.’’ 

“The truth. Itis a lie—a lie as bizck and 
foul ae your own heart!" thundered the earl 
furtousiy. “If iny wife—ah, that 1 should 
ei. ber name by uttering it in your pres 
ence -lelt me, it was because was no 
longer worthy —I had never been worthy 
of ber!’ 

“fProubtiess Mr. Arnold Graeme was inore 
*) in ber sight,”’ said the other with a sneer 
which he regretted bitterly the next mo- 
ment, for the earl sprang toward him and 
augit Lim by the throat. 
*(oward!—liar!" the young man cried 
icousiy. “*Retract those words, or I'l 
co me them back in your throat!’ 

For a moment they wrestied furiously to- 
gether, then suddenly the earl’s bold re- 
axed be tell back a step or two, bis arin 
sauk to bis side; they stood looking at each 
olber with wild eyes, in which batred and 
lefiance gleaned, 

Dive surgeon was the first to 


«tr 


me for 


‘ 


break the 





; 


*s lence w lowed, 

S it lordship repays intended kind- 
om UY We and insulte!’’ be said turough 
“* ge rous return by wy | 

me re ea ivor_bitterly liad 
"sm and ¥ ir foul 
os + » a ave kept 
. 
you deem ignorance in such a 
. " ” 
lim, and wisdom foliv?” replied 





THE SATURDAY EVENING 


1 Oe ' 
Biake, who bad recovered ail bis calmness 


while the ear! was stil! pale and shaken and 
greatiy disturbed. ‘‘Be it 9. You have 
only © forget the words I have spoken, 
uttered by so insignificant a person as iy- 
self, they can be of no moment; it is as if 
they bad not been spoken.” 

He bowed and moved towards the door, 
but Lord Dereham made an 
gemure, desiring him to remain. He paused 
and in the silence which ensued the earl 


imperative | 


struggied for calinness, and the mastery of | 


the anger which filled bis heart, and flashed 
iu bis dark eyes. 

Hie darling, he thought fiercely, that her 
fair fame should have been traduced 
foully by aman who was not worthy to 

k to her, or to utter her name! 

And vet—and 
have for so foul alle? Could he know aoy- 
thing? It was impossible! He counted 
upon his belief that Maud had loved Ar- 
nold Graeme, but he did not know that it 
was gratitude, and not love, which had 
prompted her generous championship of 
the artist; that it was because he suffered 
for ber brother's sin that she bad interested 
herself in bis escape, in his behalf. But—— 

But was that indeed all? Must she not 
bave had,even a6 this man had insinu- 


ated, some strong reason for giving up ber | 


rank, her wealth, ber husband? Aye, had 
she not? 

Was it not because of bis baseness that 
she had Jeft bin, because he bad kept from 
her the fact that Arnold Graeme lived? 
Was not that reason enough? Yet 

Ab, bow the thought which Ernest Blake 
had forced upoo him baunted him now! 
How as be stood there in the barely-fur- 
nished room,it flitted to and tro in letters of 
fire, burning itself into bis throbbing,aching 
brain. 

Could it be that after all she had loved 
the artist best, and that when she left her 
husband she had gone to him. No, uo! 
No, ic was impecossible. She; his proud, 
pure Maud! 

He almost laughed aloud atthe thought, 
and then it seemed as if his laughter must 
turn to the bitterest weeping. And Ernest 
Biake, watching bim covertly, saw the 
struggie going on within the racked, tor- 
tured heart, and siniled to himself, because 
he believed thatthe thouglit, once admit- 
ted, would not be easily exorcised, and 
that what he desired might yet coimne to 


pass. 








CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
**No more, no more, the autumual shadows cry: 
No more, no more, our faillog hearts reply; 
Ooh, that our lives were come to thatecalin shore 
Where change isnone and fading is no more. "* 


PFE sweet, sad notes died away, the 
singer twisted herself round on the 
| inusic stool, and peered into the little 
firelit room, of which the only other inmate 
was aslender woinan in a close biack serge 
gown standing by the window, with ber 
face turned away fromm the singer and to- 
wards the street or rather square beneath. 
The day was drawing toa close, the sun, 
which had been shining so cheerily when 
Lord Derehain's hanson stopped at the cor- 
ner bouse with its red lainp and shining 
brass plate, bad sunk to rest; the shades of 
evening were gathering over the quiet littie 
ejuare; already in many of the windows 
lights were gleaming brightiv; in some of 
the lower roving there was a pleasant ruddy 
light from a cheery tre blezing in the grate 
and in others there were only shadows of 
figures within, cast upon the lowered 
blinds. 

The square itself was empty and deserted 
—it wae bardly ever otherwise, save in the 
morning when the busy heads of the tami- 
lies were hurrving off to their offices, and 
in the evening when they were returning 
home. 

Tue return took placein full daylight 
now, for the days were lony, aud had taken 
place quite an hour ago, 

But in one of the little houses there was 
nomorning departure aud no evening re- 
turn ofa busy City man t enliven the 
womanokind who dwelt therein. 

True, two of the inmates went away in 
the winorning and returned home in the 
evening alter a hard day’s work; ! ut these 
were not portly business men or dapper 
City clerks, but two girls neither of whom 
bad seen more than twenty summers, 

The tenant of the house was Mrs. Wil- 
furd, 4 respectable widow whiowe small an- 
nuity was not sufficient to keep her in idle- 
ness, but who found it ample when supple- 
mented by ber own and her daughter's 
earpin 

Caroline Wiltord was one of the two slim 
graceful girls who started early in the :nor- 
ning for ber day’s work in the City, where 
she was one of the quickest and most in- 
telligent of telegraph clerks, and the other 
wasa young lady who witha friend oceu- 
pied the tpare rooms in Mrs. 
house, 

She, too, was busy during the day, and 
her duties were far more irksome, poor 
ebild, than Miss Wilford's, for she was pro- 
feasor of music at a neighboring high sciiool 
for girls, where, if sie were well paid as 
women’s labor goes, she worked hard for 
ber salary and labored hard to instill some 
knowledge of the art she loved into her 


puptis. 


She it was who had been singing the 
sweet ead words with which the chapter 
opens, and who, now rising from the man 
came aod ned the quiet gure tl 
w inaguw 

“Hiow sad a song, A oy 

wy 3S witli & Strany a 

tl. 

“Did you think so? Adelaide E é 
eaid Siuiling. “lam = rrv, Maudie. 1 al 


ways forget that you do not like doleful 
ditties,’’ 





POST. 


“Do not 1?” said the pretty sad voice, 
which sounded all the sadder beeause there 
was an attempt at playfulness about it, “I 
think you must be wrong, dear, for I am 
afraid I don’t like any others,” 

“Ab, Lut sorrowful songs are not good 
for sorrowiul people,” said Addie gently. 
“And you are always so sorrowful, Maud, 
that I feel proud and glad when I bringa 
a smile t» your tps.” ; 

“fam but a dull companion 
dear.”’ 

“Nay, not dull,” Miss Elinore answered 
quickly. “I did not say dull, Maud. My 
life bas been so much bappier since vou 
caine into it. I hardly know how I existed 


for you, 


(so long without any interest but iny les- 
| sons.” 


what motive could he | 








Wilford’s | 
| in her wind. 


; 


“And your piano,”’ Maud said siniling. 

“Ah, yes, my piano; but though it seems 
to feel with me, it does not express its 
feelings as vou do,” 

“You make it express anything you 
choose, Addie.’’ 

“Dol?” the girl said smiling, with a 
fond little glance at the piano, which had 
grown like a living friend to herin her 
ioneliness, “I suppose it expresses differ- 
ent things to you and to me, Maud, at one 
and the same tine. You see, dear, I have 
always been such «# solitary little mortal. 
Uncle Ben was kind to me in bis way, but 
he hardly ever spoke to me, and the ser- 
vauts were old and grave. He always told 
me,’ she continued, resting her pretty, 
shining brown head on the black serge 
sleeve, “that I should have to earn ny 
own ‘iving, and I shall always thank bin 
for giving te the ineans.”’ 

“But your work is irksome, dear,” the 
other woman said gently, as she put aside 
the pretty clustering brown hair from the 
bright young face. 

‘ Someti:nes, not always, and now it is 80 
pleasant indeed to come home to you! 
What should I do without you,*° Maud?” 

“And I without you Addie!" Maud 
answered unsteadily. ‘How can I tell you 
from what you saved me that night when 
we first met? I wasin despair! I hardiv 
knew what I was doing. I was mad, I 
think—desperate!’’ 

“Ah, whata« fortunate meeting that was 
for me,” Addie said quietly. “I was so 
lonely until I found my friend.” 

“And saved her life,’”’ Maud said in a low 
tone of pain; but the other girl put her 
hand softly to her lips and silenced her,and 
drew her away from the window towards 
the bright little tire, whicu the chilliness of 
the spring evening rendered acceptable. 

‘You have been out to-day, Maud ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; to Mr. Viner’s,’’ 

“Were you successful ?’’ asked Adelaide 
yently. 

‘Hie was out, Addie; but they gave me 
but little hope. The market is overstucked 
with such sketches as nine, they said.’ 

“I did not think there were sotnany good 
artiste roving about,” said Addie dryly. 
“Mr. Viner will not say so, Maud.”’ 

“But if he should ?’’ Maud said, in a low 
tone, 

“Well, if be should, what then? We 
have plenty of money, Maud for a good 
tine lo come, 

“You have, Addie.”’ 

‘We have,’ persisted the little inusic mis- 
tress sturdily. ‘There, sit down by the 
tire, and I will play you into a happier 
mood,” 

She pushed ber gently into an armchair, 
the only one the room possessed, stirred 
the fire intoa blaze, and flitted back to the 
piano, and the next tnotmnent the room was 
Hooded with such music as is not often 
heard in a simnall bouse in an east-end 
square of the great metropolis, 

Lying back in the arm chair, her little 
hans loosely linked in ber lap, Maud 
listened, alamst forgetful for the noment of 
her sorrow and sadness, taken out of her- 
self by the rich, sweet sounds which rose 
and fell in pertect harmony. The tirelignt 
fell full upon her wan, changed face; upon 
the sharpened outiine of ber cheek and its 
untinged pallor; on the golden hair drawn 
back trom her white brow, on which the 
blue velus were so distinctly visible; on the 
coarse black serge gown, situply fashioned 
by ber own dett fingers, nade with a con- 
ventional plainness, and utterly devoid of 
ornament. 

She was altered indeed from the stately 
young beauty in her glittering diamonds 
and lustrous satin who bad excited so much 
adiniration at the Duchess of Stratford’s 
dinner-party a year ayo, 

She bad spent that year in London; not 
fora day, not for an hour, had she left the 
great busy city where she was lost to all 
those who had Known and loved her, and 
without effort #he had baffled all tne keen 
profe-sional aid her husband had employed, 
all the still keener search which bis love 
made for her, 

When she bad driven away from her 
home, he bad no plans, no clear intentions 
She had driven to Waterlee 
Station, and sent away her cab, but there 
had not been any thought in her mind of 
guing to Berkeley; sne had waited a few 
ininutes there, and then, bag in hand, had 
left the station and wandered out into the 
busy streets under the spring sunsbine. 

hor many hours she had walked without 
food or drink or rest; she was dazed and be- 
wildered with misery, confused and dis- 
traught, unable to forin any project, utterly 
lost and wrecked, 


t . 
Thus it ¢ 


anced that evening found her 

Xhausted ¢ faintness, with trembling | 
- ng steps, in the neighbor 
Square, and there Adelaid 

g rs) ate froma school 

at acd ound oer, iCaning 

usalns ) iron railings of the enclosure, 
halt nscious even of her own sufter- 


iti 


\nd the busy little music mistress bad 
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paused in her quick walk, and gently 
questioned her, and led ber without turtner 
hesitation to her lodgings, which were tor. 
tunately near at band, and in her arias 
Maud had sobbed out some of her inisery 
and lonelinees; and Addie bad watched ber 
during the night, spent half in sleep, haif 
in stupor, until dawn came, and with it 
fuller consciousness, 

And then it was that Adelaide Elmore 
proved whata noble beart and mind were 
hidden under her pretty, bright exterior; 
tor she asked no questions, and she gently 
refused the laine, tremulous explanation 
Maud offered. 

They were both lonely, both friendleas, 
she said, in ber pretty, gentle voice, would 
Maud atay with her for awhile—until she 
were stronger and able to make other ar. 
rangements? And Maud had = gladly 
yielded. 

And although a vear bad gone by since 
that day, Mias Elmore knew but little 
more of her friend than she did on that 
first night when Maud bad recovered from 
her semi-swoon, to sob out her heart on 
Addie’s shoulder, 

She had told her nothing of her past; she 
knew only that she was lonely, unhappy, 
suffering froin some great grief, to which 
sLe never alluded; she suspected, perhaps, 
that the name, Maud Kingston, was an 
assuined one;that Maud’s station in life was 
a lofty one she guessed from the exquisite 
lace on ber garments, the costly equipinent 
of her travelling-bag, the c runet on the 
gold-topped botties and ivory-backed 
brushes, but she never binted her suspic- 
ions, 

Even ot the wedding ring, which began 
to hang s0 loosely on Maud’s wasted 
finger, she asked no explanation, 

“Miss Kingston,” Maud had called ber- 
self, and Addie Elmore was too proud, too 
highminded, and too delicate to enquire 
inore, 

The girls had lived in truest friendsbip 
since that day. Maud’s beauty and tragile 
appearance, and loneliness and sadness, all 
appealed tothe kind professor’s warin 
heart while, sad as Maud was, she could not 
fail to acknowledge the noble qualities and 
sweet disposition of the girl who bad so 
generoutly betriended ber, and who had 
given her—a stranger —home, and love,and 
kindness. 

And Addie had given her love in fullest 
ineasure, To the independent, busy, little 
weman whose warm heart bad hitherto 
found itself starved and empty, to have 
this beautiful, sad creature to tend and 
protect and care for, was areal source of 
happiness. 

She was a new experience to Addie 
El:nore: this pale, tremmrlous,golden-haired 
woina,n whose eyes were so full of yearn- 
ing, whose sinile was sadder, than tears, 
and about whom was such mystepy; she 
was 80 sad, 80 sweet, 8o gentle, that Addie, 
although nearly two years Maud’s junior, 
loved her with a love which had alinosta 
maternal tenderness in it. 

Living simply as they did, the girls 
found plenty of money in Addie’s earnings 
and Maud’sown. The noney Lady Dere- 
bam bad brought away witb her bad been 
spent during the first few weeks of her res- 
idence in London, before sbe had been able 
to give herself to any formal project for her 
own support. 

But it was not very long before she tried 
the panacea of 80 inany weary souls, work. 
It was Lot very difficult to decide on an oc- 
cupation; she bad but one talent which 
could be nade available, and that was the 
art she had studied in the studio at Ivy- 
hoime, the art her brother had dabbled in, 
the art which poor Arnold Graeme had so 
loved. 

How often in those summer days, when 
she toiled atthe pretty little sketcbes for 
which for a while she found a ready sale, 
she thought of Arnold (jraeme it was iin- 
possible to say, 

He bad been during that visit to Ivy- 
holme, which had been so disastrous a one 
to him, so patient a teacher that she could 
hardly resuine her painting without think- 
ing of him; and her thoughts were very sor- 
rowfully tender. 

How he had suffered, she thought, how 
cruelly, and for her sake;and she had 
promised him a reward which she could 
not give hitn »ow, which could never be 
his! He had been cheated of it, cheated of 
it by the friend he had trusted, by the man 
sbe bad sworn to love and honor. 

At first her thoughts of her husband were 
strangely bitter ones, She felt only angry 
against hin, bitter anger for his deception; 
her iove for him seemed destro » and 
because in this one great thing he had been 
false, she could never trust him again! It 
was a bitter thought, whose bitterness at 
first seemed to increase day by day, that 
he should have deceived her! 

But as the weeks went by, the bitterness 
and anger bad died out of ber heart, and 
only sorrow remained. The horror of bis 
deception faded, and the memory of his 
great love came back; in all things save 
this one he had been so good to her, #0 lov- 
ing, 8o tender, so careful, so devoted, and 
she had been so happy; and now life was 60 
sad, and lonely, and colorless, so desolate 
without him. 

It was well, indeed, that she was forced 
to work, otherwise health, and reason, it- 
self, might have failed her, and she would 
have taded like a snowy wreath, or drooped 
and died like a broken flower. 


There were times when she dared not 
nk, lest her brain sb i reel; and there 
ere thers whe | reineitnbDrauce of i . 
iove rought the mercifu tears which 


seeined to ease the throbbing of her brain 


| and give her some transient relief. 


Aud so the long weary year of separation 
had passed, and through it all she had no 
word of him, no tidings of her father, noth- 
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ing from ber old life; for she knew Doctor 
Kinsley could not but condemn ber for 
leaving her busvand, and she dared not 
hold any communication with bim. She 
had cut berself adrift trom her old life com- 
pletely. 

Yet, as Addie’s soft inusic rose and fell 
in the little sitting room which, plainly as 
jit was furnished, Maud’s artistic tastes had 
made pretty and homelike, that old life was 
ever present with her. 

The quaint, soft German melody which 
filled the room with its sweet, sad retrain, 
had been @ tavorite with Ivor; they had 
beard it together at Florence, and he had 
made her learn it. 

Sbe remembered the pleasant evening 
well; they had been a week at Florence— 
it was about a month after tueir marriange— 
the room had been fragrant with violets, 
which she had bought in the earlier part of 
the day coming out of the Pitti Palace; it 
seeined as she listened that the fragrance of 
the violets was still present with her. 

The scene was so distinct before her 
dreainy eyes, as she sat looking into the 
depths of the little fire, that when the door 
was quietly opened, it seemed to her that 
it inust be her husband coming quietly in, 
as he had done then, to lead her ta the win- 
dow to listen to the quaint old Gerinan 
melody; she turned Ler head languidly 
towards the door, a tall, slender nan was 
standing on the threshold, but it was not 
her busband. Maud’s tired eyes, which 
looked darker and larger for the circie be- 
neath them, darkened even inore as she 
recognized Ernest Blake. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OCTOR BLAKE came quietly into the 

) room with the air of an accustomed 

visitor; Miss Elmare glanced up at 
bin witha smiling greeting, but finished 
the melody she was playing; Maud sat up 
in the big arinchair and gave him a little 
cold hand which lay passive in his tor a ino- 
nent without returning the close warm 
pressure of bis fingers, 

She hardlv Kaew, sometimes, wLether 
the sigbtof bim gave her tnost pain or 
pleasure; she was glad to see a fainiliar face 
in this great wilderness of London, but 
be reminded her so inuch of the past and of 
her dear ones at Ivyboline that the sight of 
him brought pain, too, in a great measure, 

She was grateful to him that he had kept 
her secret. They had metby an accident, 
an ordinary everyday occurrence by which 

soinetiines, some of the strangest things 
coine to 

Addie had slipped upon the stairs and 
sprained her foot, the terrified maid had 
rusied for the nearest doctor, and when 
Maud looked up trom her attempts to re- 
store Addie, who had fainted from in, 
she saw that Ernest Biake’seyes were fixed 
upon ber with enquiry and surprise, and 
she was 80 unnerved as hardly to be able to 
entreat bis silence. 

She had seen him more than once durin 
his attendance on her friend, and she h 
been touched by the delicacy he showed in 
avoiding anything likely to hurt or distress 

herin any way, and by the manner, grave 
and a little regretful, with which he had re- 
ceived her rather faltering explanation of 
her separation from Lord Derebain, and ber 
desire that ber whereabouts shoula reiwma:n 
& secret, 

The surgeow himself felt that it must 
have been very paintul to her to make this 
adinission to him, but he received it with- 
out comment, saying simply that be re. 
gretted the necessity lor such secrecy. Since 
then, however, he had been a wolerably 
frequent visitor, and Maud had begun to 
regret that they had inet agai, although at 
tines there was a kind of relief in having 
s01ne one near her with whom she could 
exchange a few words about ihe past—about 
ber life at [vybolme—not her tmarried life, 
she mever spoke of that; it was as ifit had 
never been, 

Butif Ernest Blake asked no questions 
he nanayed cleverly enough to find out the 
real cause of the separation. A few words 
here, afew words there gave hima clue, 
aud he guessed the rest; and as the days 
passed the mad passion be had formerly 
conceived for Maud returned in full force, 
aid he feltasif he would do anything in 
the world to win some return froin her. 

She was lonely. be told himself, she had 
been betrayed, she had been angry enough 
with her husband to leave him and the 
Wealth and rank and position be had given 
her; and in spite of Maud’s former decided 
rejection of him, of the chill friendliness of 
her manner now, he had begun to hope 
thatshe might look on him less coldly. 
Besides her very friendlessness seemed to 
leave her in his power. 

In that littie household of wouren, she 
was abrolutely detenceless, he thought, and 
sho looked iragile enough to have roused 
the pity of any true-bearted gentleman as 
she held out her little slight band in greet- 
ing to the inan who, but a few hours before 
bad foully slandered her to ber husband. 

He took it in his and leaned towards ber. 

“How are you this evening? Are you 
suffering? . look so white,’’ he said 
gently. 

*T aim very well,’ she answered coldly, 
a8 she took ber hand from his, 

“Have you been out?’”’ 

sé Yes.”’ 

“fam glad of that. You shut yeurselt 





ip too inuch,and there is no need. I learned | 
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Lud how is Miss Elmore this evening?”’ 
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‘Miss Elmore is flourishing,”’ Addie an- 


With a crash of final cords. “Is there any 


Swered gaily as she rose from the piano | 
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yeetiouter news to enliven us, Doctor Blake? 
© are tant soit peu dull this evening, and 
want cheeriug.”’ 

“I have none,” he replied smiling. “Life 
is certainly nota very lively thing tn this 
part of the worid.” 

“I dare say it is qaiteas lively asin many 
others,”’ Addie said lightly, as she joined 
thein by the fire, 

“As lively, for instance, as the lives of 
those great ladies I saw on their way toa 
drawing room at Buckingham Palace to- 
day ?"’ he asked smiling. 

“Ob, infinitely more so,” laughed Miss 
Elmore **That must be a fearful corvee, as 
Madeinoiselle Leinoine would say. Driv- 
ing through the crowds,in a cold east 
wind, and then waiting hours before your 
turn to be presented comes, What an 
ordeal! I atm rather glad to be exeimpt,are 
not you, Maud?” 

Maud forced a sinile, but she made no 
answer. Doctor Blake was looking at her 
with a significant glance. 

“Perhaps the grapes are hung too high,” 
Addie went on, laughing, “and that is why 
I call them green. Maud, would you not 
like some coftee? Would not you, doctor? 
Carried unanimously,’’ she added gaily. 
“IT will goand make it.” 

She flitted out of the room, and, asthe 
door closed upon ber, Maud turned eagerly 
to Doctor Blake. 

“You have something to tell me!’ she 
said rather faintly. 

‘*What makes you think so?’ he asked, 
smiling. 

“Your tace, and the words you spoke a 
moment since.”’ 

“What words?” 

“That there was no need of such extreme 
secluson,’’ she said quickly, slinost fever- 
ishly. “Does nut that mean that Lord 
Dereham is not in London ?”’ 

“T have heard that he is not in London,” 
he answered quietly. ‘Nay, more, that he 
is notin England.” 

“Not in England !’’ she repeated, staring 
at hitn, white now even to her poor quiver- 
ing lips. 

“No; he bas gone abroad.” 

“He has gone abroad!" Maud repeated 
mechanically, feeling a sudden chill and 
faintness coine over her, 

“Yes,’’ he answered gravely, and there 
was a little silence. 

“Do you know where?’’ Lady Derehain 
asked then, tremulously. 

“Cannot you guess?”’ be returned signifi- 
cantly, and Maud’s eves fell. 

“To Spain ?” she inurmured faintiy, thus 
giving Ernest Blake the inforination he 
needed. 

* Yes, to Spain,’ he answered quietly,and 
Maud shaded her face with her hand fora 
moment. 

‘“Maud,’”’ the young surgeon said, lean- 
ing forward, and speaking with extreme 
sadness and gentleness, ‘do you know that 
I have suffered to-day in your behalf? Do 
you know what I would have given to 
contradict what was said in iny presence? 
Oh, my child, how cruel it is that you 
should be bound to one 80 unworthy ii 

She flashed her proud, dark eye upon 
him with a passionate glance. 

“Are you speaking of iny husband ?’’she 
asked haughtily although her voice was 
trembling and unsieady. 

“Yes, of your husband! Of the man 
who has betrayed you already, and who 
dares now to cast upon you the darkest 
stain which can rest upon a woinan’s rv- 
putation! Of the man who, not content 
with destroying your happinese, attacks 
your honor! Of the man who bas left 
England to find his wife; and asserts 
loudly that he will find ber with the man 
for whoiwn she leit bim,—with Arnold 
Graeme !’’ 

He spoke quietly, but with intense, sup- 
pressed passion in his voice. He had risen, 
and stood opposite to her, very pale but 
very calm. 

Maud rose likewise, aslight, stately tigure 
in her long serge gown. She was not pale 
now; there was a red spot in either cheek, a 
bright, angry light in ber dark eves which 
gave them back all their vanished lustre. 

“It is not true,” sbe said quietly but 
very proudly. ‘*You are mistaken, Doctor 
Blake! Lord Derehain isincapable of such 
baseness.”’ 

“Incapable!” ne echoed with a harsh 
mocking laugh. “I thought you had 
proved that he was quite capable of base- 
ness, otherwise you would not, I think, 
have left hin,” 

Tbe cotor died out of Maud’s tace as 
swiltly as it bad risen there; she was white 
as death as she stood facing him, for the 
truth in his words burt her keenly. 

That was what she bad done by her flight 
from her husband's home; she had shown 
that she deeined hitn unworthy of her trust 
and contidence; she bad imade others regard 
him with contempt and distrust. She had 
not thought to do so; she generally found 
that in such a separation it is the wife who 
has to bear the blame—the busband is 
easily absolved, the wife is always con- 
deinned. 

She bad been selfishly anxious to spare 
herself shame, she thought. Her anyer 
had goaded her to act recklessly and wildly, 
and be was to bear the biaine of her foliy. 
Otbers, perhaps, would say, a8 this tar 
said, that his wife bad found hit unwortiiv 
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that she bad been false to him. It was not | 


he who had said this thing. It was Blake 
himself, to serve his own ends, 
‘‘Lord Derehain is incapable of that which 








you accuse him!” she said, sternly. “It is 
not he who has made such an assertion, if 
such an one has been made, Such a thought 
—— impossible to him—quite impos- 
sible,’ 

Dr. Blake was quick to see his mistake. 
He bowed gravely, with that air of sorrow. 
ful regret which be could so well aasuine, 

“Your faith in bim bonors you,” he said, 
gently. “It pains meto think that be bas 
not the same trust in you."’ 

vin should he bave?” she said, pas- 
sionately. ‘Ain 1 as good, as true, as noble 
as he is? Could I have acted as he acted— 
have done what he did for a rival?’’ 

“Ah!” he turned sharply upon her. “You 
inean that he connived at Graeme’s esca 
frou prison. That is a creditable thing for 
a peer of the realin to do! I suspected it at 
the time but thought him too sensible to 
commit a felony. But now his wife bas be- 
trayea him, and when he comes back froin 
Spain it will be to fall into the hands of 
justice. Even his earldom will not save 
bim from punishment” 

It was a threat utterly without founda- 
tion, spoken on the spur of the inoment—a 
threat which he could not bave carried out; 
yet it frightened the hel pleas, inexperienced 
woman who heard it. She began to trein- 
ble violently, and involuntarily caught at 
the back of the chair near ber for support. 

*“T dv not understand,”’’ she forced hersel! 
to say, steadily enough. ‘What do you 
mnean?’’ 

“I mean that his Lordship is in my 
power; that | will accuse him of the felon 
of assisting a prisoner to escape,” be said, 
bitterly. ‘‘Maud, why should vou suffer, 
why should you toil for your daily bread, 
when be is rich? You shall have vour fair 
share of his wealth, but notthe misery of 
his presence, since bis presence is misery 
to you.”’ 

“You are inat,’’ Maud said passionately. 
“What do you ean? His wealta,—do you 
think I would share bis wealth if 1 do not 
share his life? Ab! you have opened iny 
eyes to iny selfish folly, tomy sin. I dared 
to set nvself up in judginent upoa hitn, to 
condaiun bit for an action which, alter all, 
was done for my weltare and bappivess, I 
acted madly, wickedly, Thanks to you, I 
see that now.” 

He was looking at ber in amazetnent; be 
had not thougbt to rouse such passion in 
her, he had not dreained that she loved 
Lord Derehain; he would have had no 
scruples if by any action of his he could win 
ber to look upon him with some favor, out 
his judgment had been at fault, 

“Then when he goes t» gaol you will 
share his disgrace,’’ be said with a sneer, 

“His disgrace; how can disgrace touch 
bis?’ 

“It can, and must, it 1 denounce him as 
the man who helped Arnold Graeme to 
escape the punishment he #o richly de 
served.’’ 

die spoke with such conviction that 
Maud’s heart sank within ber with a 
terrible dread. Had hesuch power? Could 
he do as he said? 

Her utter ignorance of the power of the 
iaw stood Ernest Blake in yood stead just 
then. Butignorant 38 she was,she was 
brave ty save the busband she loved. 

‘*Yoo are powerless,’’ she said scornfully. 
“{ dety you to hurt him,”’ 

“Take care,’’ he said menacingly; ‘‘do 
not defy ne. It is not wise, Maud, 

His voice changed, she looked so beauti- 
ful in her anger, in ber proud defiance of 
him, that bis passion mastered the anger in 
him and sprang up paramount 

* It is not possible that you love bim still, 
this nan whom you have left, who deceived 
who betrayed you, who now insults your 
purity and stains your fair name with so 
foula blot. See, he is in iny power, and 
through you; but f will spare him, Maud, 
it vou will have it so.” 

Hier passion was dying away, her physi- 
cal strength was of the sinallest, and he 
had tried it sorely; she was leaning vont | 
on the back of the chair, ber chin had sun 
forward, her head drooped on her breast, 
the thin cheek was colorless as alabaster 
against the coarse black serge of ber ha 

“If you will have it #0, I will spare him,” 
Ernest Blake continued soltly. ‘He can 
never be anything more to you; you have 
left him forever. Be it so, dear, he was 
never worthy of vou. But, Maud, you are 
lonely, sorrowful, poor, This lite is killing 
you! Give inethe right Ww take care of 
you,—w id 

The words died upon his lips at the look 
she gave hitm,but it was for a momentonly, 
be resumed alinost immediately. 

“Fle will divorce you, be will be but too 
giad of the excuse, Le has been seeking one 
eversince you left bim. He has toully 
Slandered you; if vou went to bin now he 
would spurn you with seorn, and tell bis 
servants to turn you from his door, Maud; 
my darling, listen! [ will be #0 good to you 
so tender a 

“Sir !’’ she tarned to him erect and baughb- 
tv, with the mien and gestureof an out 
raged queen; “I will believe that my hus- 
bond has lett Eugland: were it not so, you 
would not bave dared to insult me thus! 

Sut it will be the last insult I will suffer at 
your hands! Leave the rooinm—and the 
house; I defy vou to injure my busbaud! 
Hie is «8 inuch above your ean efforts at 
injury asthe stars in the sky above us, 
Whatever his faults, be im at least incap- 
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Do your worst!’ she said passionately, 


po.nting to the door with her outstretched 
right hand, which was as steady as ii it had 
oeen carved in marble. “Only leave me! 

‘our presence seeins to taint the rooin, and 
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for the love you profess for me I would 
prefer the eruellest hate.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Wes Addie caine back tothe littie 





sitting room with her coffee tray ale 
was soinew hat surprised to find the 


doctor’gone and Maud its only inmate, and 
somethin in ber friend's appearance 
alarmed her so much that she put the tray 


down hurriedly and ran to ber aid. 

Maud was standing, drooping heavily 
over the back of the chair on which she 
leaned; several minutes bad elapsed since 
Doctor Blake had left ber, but she had not 
stirred save that ber band bad tallen heavily 
to her side, and her head, held so haughtily 
erect while he was present, had sunk tor- 
wards and was drooping on her breast; and 
her eyes, wide oper and dilated, were fixed 
upon the ground. Startled and anxious, 
Addie laid her littie hand epon her arm. 

“Maud,” she said gently, “Maud.’’ 

There was no answer, it seemed as if ber 
voice had tailed to reach Maucd’s stunned 
senses, 

“Maud,dear, what is it? Teli ine,’’pleaded 
the little professor earnesiiy. “What has 
happened? Are you ill? Where is Doctor 
Blake ?"’ 

As if thesound of his name bad gal- 
vanised her into life, Maud's great suinbre 
eyes slowly lifted and rested on the eager 
anxious face bent over hers. Fora inoment 
there was no recoguition in her glance, then 
slowly it changed; she shook off Addie's 
band and shrank away from hor, pressing 
both ber trembling bands to her heart."’ 

**Don’t touch ine,”’ she said in ber low 
tones, full of horror. “Don't touch ine; 
don’t come near me.”’ 

‘Maud, what have { done? What ia it?” 
Addie asked anxiously, wondering at the 
stricken, shocked look which had #o terri- 
bly altered her face. “Tell ine what it is, 
Maud.” 

But still Maud sbrank froin ber, with her 
bands to her beart, and ber breath seeming 
t» come with difficulty from her pallid, 
parted lips. 

“Don't touch me,” she murmured, ‘I 
ain not worthy, Iam not worthy.” 

Sbe had retreated from her friend until 
the wall etopped her; she fell against it, her 
breath ooming in gasps, her heartthrobbing 
to suffocation, her eyes full of anguish. 

There was a ininute’s startied silence in 
the little room; Addie stood helpless and 
alarined; she had never seen such terrible 
agitation; even on the first night they bad 
met, Maud's anguish ‘vas not #0 terrible as 
this; her face had not worn this stony look 
of horror and shame. 

It seemed to Addie that she could not 
bear such suffering long—that her strength 
inuet fail beneath it. And she was right. 
Hardly more than the minute had elapsed 
when Maud’s weak hands tell helplewsly at 
ber side, her golden head sank languidly 
against the wall behind her; she tottered as 
she stood, 

Mies Elinore ran to her side, and, putting 
her arin around her, guided her, unresist- 
ing now, to a chair. Maud sunk heavily 
into it, ber head fell on ber friend's shoul- 
der, and a low cry, terrible to hear in its 
anguish, rang through the room — 

“Addie! Addie! Addie!” 

It wasaocry of despair and acry for help 
at one and the sane inoment, and it went wo 
Adelaide Elinore’s heart. She felt that no 
common cause could have stirred her friend 
thus, and,while she wondered and was very, 
very anxious, she set herself to soothe her 
with all her true woinanly courage and 
tenderness, 

No tears caine to Maud's relief. Tearless, 
terrible soba shook the slender form in Aa 
die’s arins, and Addie couid do or say noth- 
ing save bold her tenderly, and now and 
then stoop and press her lips tothe white 
brow. At last exhaustion sti.led the ner- 
vous paroxysins, and the beautiful head 
rested quietly on Addie’s shoulder, the up- 
turned face colorless as inarble. Fora few 
minutes she rested thus; then she fteebly 
strove wo disengago herself froin che kind 
arins which held her. 

“Tam not worthy that you should touch 
me,’ she said, feebly. “Ob, Addie, let ine 
go. Tam not fitto be beneath your roof, 
to touch your hand. My place is at your 
feet dear. I, an honest men’s wife, have 
listened to wordsof love from another, have 
borne hia touch. The cup of my hursnilia- 
tion is, indeed, full!’’ 

“Hush, dear, you talk wildly,’’ Addie 
said gently; “if Doctor Blake has insulted 
you, the shame is his, not yours. Do not 
oe ey mtg < 

‘*The faa!t was inine,’”’ Maud said wearily 
‘the shame will be with me until I die! 
Addie” she lifted ber great soinbre eyes 
tull of anguish that Addie involuntarily 

closed her own toshut out the glance; which 
burt her; “you are true and good let me 
tell you the story of my iite, and then tell 
ine what I should do, I cannot think 
caliniy, I cannot judge, ny heart seems 
brokepn.”’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
. a eee 

He was an ardent and econoinical lover, 
and had been courting hef three imonths. 
“When do you think, dearesi,’’ he said, 
as they sat near the invonlit window one 
evening, “that the moon appears at its 
best?” “I think,” she replied, “that t 
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AM GREAT AND YOU ARF SMALL 





A sparrow swing.ng on @ branch 
Once caught a passing fy. 

"Oh, let me live!** the insect prayed, 
With trembling, piteous ery. 

**No,** sald the sparrow, ‘you must fall, 
For lam great and you are smal!.*’ 


The bird had scarce begun his feast 
Before a hawk came by 

The game was caught. ‘‘Pray let me live 
Was now the sparrow's ery. 

“No, *' sald the captor, ‘tyou must fall, 
For lam great and you are small.”* 
An eagle saw the rogue, and swooped 
Upon him from on high. 

‘*T’ray, let me live! Why should you kill 
Sosmalia bird aa ly’ 

‘Oh,’ sald the eagle, ‘*you must fall, 
For lam great and you are small 

But while be ate the hanter came, 
He Jet his arrow fly, 

‘'Tyrant’’’ the eagle shrieked, ‘‘you have 
No right to make me diel" 

‘Ah !** sald the hunter, ‘‘you must fall, 
For lam greatand you are emall.’* 

—- - - 


FORTUNE'S HAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS STILL,” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


NE week later Lady Ventreath has bid- 
( ) den Yolande ‘a last farewell,’’ as she 

says, and pone back to Wales to die, 
The doctors can do nothing for her; they 
tell her #o in effect, though they still allude 
to ‘remedial measures’ and to “keeping 
very quiet.”’ And Doctor Sutheley Smith 
is to “run down” to Pentreath Place in the 
course of next month, But the truth re- 
inaing the same—she has gone home to 
die, 

“And 1 have but two regrets, Isabelle,”’ 
she says, discursmy her condition calinly— 
she who used to exhaust the resources of 
medical skill atevery fresh hypochondria- 
cal fancy, “One, the greatost, 1s that I bave 
not made « better use of iy life and my 
opportunities.” 

“You have been good and kind and char- 
itable, chere Coutesse,”’ Isabelle protests 
earvestly, with something like honest emo- 
tion, while tears ditn her eyes—‘“you have 
been patientand amiable aud forgiving to 
every one !"’ 

“IT have been an unprofitable servant, 
Isabe'le,”’ the Countess saves gravely, ‘and 
my tew poor eflorts to atone for wasted 
years I trust will be graciously received, 
If 1 had tried to comfort others, | alould 
have been comforted invself. If 1 had tried 
to satisfy the afflicted soul, light) would 
have arisen on the darkness of inv lonely 
path. You must do better than 1, I[sa- 
belie.” 

“Whatdo you mean, Lady Pentreath ?”’ 
Isabelle asks in a startled voice; crimsoning 
all over her face, 

“You must do better with your time and 
ee ee lak® warning by ty 
wasted life,”’ the Countess replies slowly 
and gravely, looking at her with surprise 
and scrutiny. 

“T wish Twas only one half as good as 
you, Lady Pentreath!"’ she says hastily, 
With a convulsive laugh, the deep color 
fading utterly from even her very lips, 

The Countess inakes no reply for several 
Injoutes She lies on her sofa gazing at 
Isabelie, who tries in vain to seem utterly 
Ubconscious of IL, with the saine grave sur- 
prised scrutiny in her eves, 

“You uiust look toa far higher standard 
of goodness than mine,’ she savas presentiv, 
in aoold reproving tone, “And, Isabelle, 
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tent an ainbitiour, clever woman like you.”’ | 
And “ambitious, clever’? Miss (Glover is 
| literally afraid to look up at the speaker. 

“They say that dying people see things 

clearer than they ever did belore,”’ she says 
toherself, “It must be so, No one couid 
tell her, for no one knows; no, not even the 
‘belted Earl’ himself, He doesn't believe 
I could really dare to aspire vo high.” 

“J willteli you what division I have 
inade of what I bave to leave, Isabelle,” 
the Countess continues; “and I speak in 
strict confidence to you, as 1 told you be- 
fore, when Linformed you that [ had pro- 
vided for you in my will. Lord Pentreath 
is not aware of the terms of my will,’’ 

“No,” Isabella thinks; “if he were, I 
shouldn't be provided for, My Lord Lyulph 
would go down on bis knees ts his wife if 
be thought he could coax ber to leave bitin 
all her money. Isha’n't pretend I know 
anything about her will, no matter how he 
cross-questions me, Pas si bete !”’ 

“You told me you tneant to benefit: poor 
Captain Glynve and lis wile in some way, 
dear Lady Pentreath,’’ she says, with an 
humble innocent look of inquiry; ‘and I 
aaid I thought that was so good and gener- 
ous of you,” she goes on, smiling sweetly, 
as if she has notaselfish thought on earth. 
“f daresay that it was the loss of money 
that Lelped to separate them; and IT think 
Dallas Glynne has been tolerably well pun- 
ished by twelve months of bard work and 
poverty. Andso T said to you when you 
asked inv advice, chere Comtesse, that I 
thought it would be a good thing totry to 
bring them together again, and save poor 
Yolande from breaking her heart, dragying 
out a lonely tniserable life, the slave of 
Ladv Nore’s world!iness and selfishness ”’ 

“Yes, you did,” the Countess agrees, look- 
ing pleased; “and I thought it was kind of 
you, as I know you did not like Dallas 
Glynne. Well, Isabelle, I have left twelve 
thousand pounds, the interest of which will 
sive him just about five hundred a year, 
the sum be was deprived of under the late 
varl’s will, The principal is to be divided 
amongst his children, or to revertto Yolun- 
de after bis death.”’ 

‘“;oodness me!’ Miss Glover thinks, ‘I 
have pail Yolande well for that friendly 
greeting she gave mein Pentreath, I vowed 
I would do her a good turn for showing 
that Murray woman and her daughter how 
she regarded me. But 1 didu‘t think I was 
going to reward her so splendidly. What 
a generous creature Tam! I shall certainly 
grow quite pious in the long run.” 

“And to you, Isabelle,’? Lady Pentreath 
continues, **] have also left twelve thous- 
and pounds, and tiny dresses and few orna- 
ments, and my Brussels lace. Lord Pent- 
reath, under our tarriage-settlement, in- 
herits the rest of iny fortune,”’ 

“Oh, ny dear Ladv Pentreath, how good 
you are to ine—bow generous and good !”’ 
Isabelle exclaims, having indeed a hard 
struggle to keep from crying again. For 
the bequest 18 a surprise, and a tnost pleas- 
ant one, 

At the mnost she had not hoped for more 
than two or three thousand, or a hundred 
wounds annuity. Andthe jewels and the 
ace—why, they are worth hundreds more! 

“T have put Mrs, Brett and some of the 
old servants down tor small annuities,’’ the 
Countess yous on, “and | have endowed a 
couple of hospital-beds, and given a few 
hundreds to some local charities; and that 
is all, Isabelle, except inv diatnonds, With 
the family jewels I have nothing to do— 
they are forthe next Countess of Pentreath’’ 
—With a faint sinile that quivers and dies 
on her pale lips—“put iny own diamonds— 
the ear-rings and pendants and rings aid 
bracelets— I have given them to Jovee 
Murray.”’ 

It is *‘Mordecai in the gate” to Isabelle 
Glover, even inthe first tlush of her new 
prosperity, to hear this, 

“Tndeed !’ she says, striving to say it am. 
iably, ‘This is a handsome giltsurely, dear 
Lady Pentreath. IL hope she will ful.y ap- 
preciate your goodness, Few women would 
have been so generous and—noble-hearted!”’ 

A spasin crosses the poor faded sunken 
face of Lord Pentreath’s wile at these words 
she understands their tMeaniny seo well, 
| “She will Know, Isabelle,’’ she says at 
| 








| 


last, in low unsteady tones, “that T thought 


more will be expected of you. You have | Kindly of ber atthe last. I hope she will 
ten talents to iIny one, Il am afraid | have | think kindly otine Whenever she re:neim,- 
hidden mine in a napkin for many a day; | bers me,” 

but whatare vou doing with vours? You | «¢] hope she will. She ought never to 


have been a faithful friend and 


for it. 
“Whatever were your motives that 
prompted you to devote your time and 


thoughts to ne—whether from «a sense of 


companion | forget you, if she is capable of grateful feel- 
tome, I know, and] am grateful to you 


ing !’’ Isabelle remarks bitterly. ‘But for 
all that,’ she says within herself, “[’'ll 
inake those the dearest jewels Joyce Mur- 
ray ever wore! She will think them but 
a poor equivalent forthe Pentreath family 


duty inerely, or kinduess of heart, or am- | jewels, and the Pentreath family jewels,and 
bition—you have been both kind and taith- | tue Pentreath coronet, which she thinks is 


fulin your services, and 
ward you when | am 
like to know what | 

you, Isabella, or would you rather 
until uny will is read, after inv funeral 2?" 


gone, 


Il willtry to re- | just waiting for her to stretch out her dainty 
Would you | hand and take, But she never shali—never, 
have bequeathed to | as long as 1 live!” 

Walt 


Later on that same day, as the useful Miss 
(ilover is busily writing business-letters tor 


“EP don't want to know anything about | the Karl in her admirable, clear, neat cali- 


it!" Isabelle answers, bursting tuto 
ard sobbing agilatedly, for she is 
ashamed and frightened, “1 don't want t 


hear you speak aout vour death and your 


funeral, it cuts meto the heart! You 
the best and Kindest friend I have ever ha 
in iny life, and 


aha 


lears 
both 


are 


I cannot beartothink | 


graphy, while he signs them with an aristo- 
cratic and quite illegible seraw!, he—after 
») someuncasy “hemiming’? and tidgeting— 


OST. 


| his name viciously, and then looks at Isa- 


belle again under scowling brows, which 
relax as he gazes at ber. : 

Isabelle is louking extremely well. She | 
is elegantly and artistically dressed as usual 
i. soft black laces and trailing diaphanous 
draperies, with gleams of rich salmon-hued 
satin in knots of ribbon and balf-revealed | 
tolds and linings. ? 

She is wearing some simple but fashion- 
able jewelry too—slim evils of gold on ber 
white arms, and a pendant of pink coral 
and gold resting on ler fair neck, modestly 
veiled in rosy tulle, But, above all and 
beyond all, there isa Ciflerence from any- | 
thing that Lord Pentreath has ever seen In 
ler. 

It is not that she is cold and formal—she 
has often been that at odd times when dis- 
pleased with bin—but there is now a cold 
dignity, a quiet hauteur and gracious civil- 
ity, and an independence of tone and glance 
that bewildered him, “Belle” has suddenly 
blossomed into a grande dame. ‘And, 
‘pon iny honor,” the peer says to himself, 
with agrin, “noone would know that she 
wasn't to the manner born.’’ 

“Come, Belle; you mustn’t be stiff with | 
ine.” he says, going round the table and 
touching her pink cheek familiarly. 

Miss Glover lays down her pen delibera- 
tely and rises from her chair. 

“You forget yourself, Lord Pentreath,”’ 
she says haughtily—and he quails beneath 
her flashing eyes. “I am not Joyce Mur- 
ray yh 

“Why—why the deuce do you inform me 
ot that fact ?”’? Lord Pentreath retorts, stam- 
inering with wrath, “I suppose I’in aware | 
of it without your telling ine. You’re as 
jealous of ber as can be!”’ 

“| jealous of Miss Murray?’’ Isabelie 
Glover asks, with trigid scorn. ‘Jealous of 
what, pray? Her reputation?” 

“Don’t you meddle with Miss Murray’s 
reputation !"’ he responds fiercely. 

“*Mustn’t I? It is very fragile, I sup- 
pose ?’’ she retorts calinly. “It ought to be 
irom the severe handling it gets,’’ 

“From whom?” his lordship snaris, his 
lace lividly red. ‘krom you?” 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ Belle replies, with a care- 
less simile, “Lamonot a imarried woman. 
She hasv’t injured ine that 1 am aware of.’’ 

“She has injured no oue—no one!” he 
declares violently, “It’s a shametul false- 
hood to assert anything of the kind! You 
and that Dormer girl have tramped up 
some Slory between you. She is jealous of 
that conceited selfish donkey she twarried, 
and is ready to sacrifice any innocent wo- 
1nanu’s Character to her spite !’’ 

“Whois making wholesale accusations 
now, I should like to know?” Miss Glover 
says with acool provoking smile. ‘*False- 
hood, conspiracy, jealousy, conceit, seltish- 
ness, and spitetulness, all arrayed against 
the spotless innocence of one guileless girl 
—how tragic! Did you ever read .Esop’s 
fables, Lord Pentreath ? There is one about 
the terrible job a certain man set himsell 
when he went to wash a blackamoor wisite.”’ 

“t's easy ty see who set all this slander 
afloat!’ Lord Pentreath says,.bis simali 
sunken eyes tairly glaring. ‘*You are jeal- 
ous of iny triendship for her, and of ny 
taking a little interest in her affairs, poor 
girl !—without one inthe world to advise 
her or help her—and you haven’t an atom 
of right to presuine to be jealous,’’ he adds 
in a low dogged tone. 

“Of course I haven’t; 1 have just said so,”’ 
Isabelle responds cheertully. ‘Tam nota 
married wouian; therefore she has had no 
ehance of wronging me.,’’ 

‘Joyee has wrouged no married woman! 
How dare you say so, Belle?’’ be exclaims 
agitatedly. 

“You are speaking from your point of 
view, ny lord,’”? Miss Glover says gravely, 
unmoved, and continuing to add. upa col- 
uiin of tigures; ‘but the wife whois robbed 
by a pretty rival of ber busband’s time and 
attention and thoughts, and such attention 
as nen ever do bestow on their wives, and 
who knows this pretty rival is waiting—ac- 
tually waiting, and piedged to wait—until 
death or dishonor breaks the marriage fet- 
ters and sets the husband free—this wife, | 
say, iS apt to consider herself bitterly-- 
shamefully wronged.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX 

Lord Pentreath rises to his feet visibly 
disturbed, changing color, and looking 
both enraged and trightened, 

“You are an audacious woman to speak 
to me so!’ he says haughtily, but in an un- 
steady voice, ‘lt is a vile attempt to slan- 
der Miss Murray and me, while sheltering 
yourself under Lady Pentreath’s protec- 
tion, You think you are sure of ner partis- 
anship!’’ 

But Miss Glover rises too, laying down 
her pen and closing her account book, 
whilst she gazes at hii with such dignified 
reproof and atnazement that the Earl of 
Pentreath feels ‘mean,’ as we Americans 
Say, to # nost disagreeable degree. 

‘You are making an extraordinary mis- 
take, Lord Pentreath,’’ she says in severe 
tones, In which anger and sorrow are ad- 
intrably blended, ‘I nade no allusion to 





asks a question which has puzzled him very 

inuch these three days since thea Countess 
1} and her companion returned trom London, 
“Tsay, Belle, what the deuce 


‘ 9°, 


ais yout 


of losing you! | wantto stay with you al- ‘Alls ine ?’' Miss Glover echoes, pausing 
ways—as long as I live! with her pen suspended, and a ylance of 
There is aga that cur is Hen x | cold surprise at er terlocutor, “1 at 
Rlieries nm the par i N { We : r 
ts a ; 
e me r a) : 
Ld 
Shes ‘4 
co 1 weary siilis t places | youth g,”’’ Mies rlover rey eas 4 ly 
kindly ou Isabelle’s head as she croucies ‘excepttiat I have yvrown nuch w iser 
in alow chair with ber face hidden. ately. Wil you Sign that and band me 
“Thatis not quite true, my dear,’ she | over those account-books?” 
Says gravely. ‘*Thmt life we f not con His lordship does as scraw!s 


re jueste 1, 


you and my loved and honored friend 
| Lidy Pontreath, I scarcely understand 
your extreine indignation” —with a cold 


| sinile—‘‘even for the sake ot your triend 


Miss Murray. Now I see what a vile sus- | 
picion, a8 vou truly called it, you consider. | 
ne capable of entertaining. Your own 
x \ 4 Fé J ‘ 4 
y is 4 
~ vé ses her yes as f almost 
vercome w emotion, Opening them 


presentiv, she says briefly, as if too agitated 


to pursue the subject turther, “I alluded to | 


wnother husband and 
Lord Pe ntreath,.’’ 


wife when I! spoke, 
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“Well, 1 suppose it is that conceited too} 
Dallas Glynne and his wife that you do 
inean to allude to,” growls his lordship, 
looking down suilenly, “Not that I can see 
what affair of yours that is either, Miss 
Glover. And, mind you, I'll believe no 
statement—notif it were sworn to—tnat 
emanates froin Dallas Glyune’s infernal 
vanity !”’ 

“Swear toan emanation of DaliasGlynnoe’s 
internal vanity?” Isabelle echoes, with a 
cold seornful little laugh. “As if you could 
suspect me of the folly of swearing to any. 
thing but a plain, undeniable, incontrover- 
tible fact!’’ 

“Whatis it?’? Lord Pentreath asks; and 
for so exemplary a person he uses some 
rather strong expressions, “I wish you'd 
say out plainly what you have to say, 1 
hate stabs in the dark!’ 

“Why will you bring your name intw the 
question, my lord?”? Miss Bella asks, with 
mild reproach, “1 repeatI was alluding 
to a fact when I referred to another person, 
rot «a faithful bonorable gentleman like 
Lord Pentreath, but a faithless good-for- 
nothing husband of a trusting fond young 
wife.”’ 

“Well, what's your fact? I want to know 
what this fact is that you’re making so 
much of?" he demands, with fierce sup- 
pressed irritation, conscious that Isabelle’s 
keen eyes are watching every change in bis 
face. 

“A proof and a pledge that what I have 
just alleged of Joyce Murray is substantially 
true,’’ she replies quietly. 

“That she is pledged to Dallas Glynne, 
to remain single for him orto wait till bis 
witedies? Do you expect me to believe 








| such a ridiculous lie as that?’”’ bis lordsbip 
| demands rudely. 


“Itis not sucha ridiculous lie as it seems,” 
Isabelle rejoins quite unmoved, ‘Wives 


| do not die sometimes before their husbands 


Lord Pentreath, But, in the case of a very 
young wife like Yolande Glynne, it was 
rather a hopeless prospect. Miss Murray 
began to think so herself lately—witbin the 
last six months—and to see more material 
advantages than waiting for years or for 
ever for her lover. Indeed [think she will 
be very glad to have her pledge back 
ayain.’” 

“It’s lalse! It’s a tissue of falsehoods 
from beginning to end !”’ his lordship cries 
savagely. 

“Oh, no, it is not!" Isabelle persists calim- 
ly to the last. “Dallas Glynne himself 
taunced you with the truth of inv assertions 
in thig very room—you may remember? 
You said then you wanted proof of his 
words—have you forgotten? And I told 
vou I would get the proot that he had not 
told you a boastful lie. I tell you now I 
Can, a8 a lact—a very hard fact, I may say,’’ 
Miss Glover adds, with a sarcastic quiver of 
ber lip, indulging herself in a private jest. 

“Well, what are your proof and your fact 
and ail the rest of it?’? Lord Pentreath asks 
in a low surly tone, “One would think 
you were unravelling the plot of a melo- 
drama !”’ 

“Allin good time,’’ says Isabelle coolly. 
“The next time you and I getan opportunti- 
ty of having a quiet talk, Lord Pentreatn, 
I will tell you all about it. Until then you 
must take iny word for it.”’ 

“f will do nothing of the kind,” be de- 
clares. , 

But Isabelle Glover takes no notice of his 
incivility, and with a slight bow she retires 
from the room, and leaves bis lordship to 
digest her words at leisure. 

By that evening’s post she writes to Lady 
Nora Glynne, and the letter contains a 
crossed cheque for twenty-five pounds; and 
by the sane post Miss Glover writes to 
“Join Carter, Ksq., Jeweler and Pawn- 
broker.”’ 

“For there’s no knowing what chicanery 
my Lady Nora might not attempt to keep 
possession of money and goods too, i! | 
didn’t foil her,’ she says, with a malicious 
sinile. “Joln Carter is an bonest man, but 
I'in alraid Lady Nora—Carter—will never 
be an bonest woman.,’’ 

Two days later a tiny registered parcel 
addressed to Made:noiselle Gantier arrives 
by the alteruoon post at Penreath. 

“My little pearl brooch that I left to be 
repaired in London,” she explains to the 
Countess, calinly putting it into her pocket. 

But, when imademoiselle opens the tiny 
pareel in her own room, and locks the little 
morocco case away in her own cash-box, 
the “little pearl bro .ch’”’ has becoine trans- 
formed intoaring of five sapphires and 
diamonds, 

i * * + 


* * 


The next morning, after she has sent off 
the ringand got the cheque cashed, Lady 
Nora Glynne goes out shopping. : 

“For I had better get everything I can as 
quickly a8 possible,’’ she tells herself pru- 
dently. ‘I see plainly I can ex noth- 
ing from that girl’s nerrow-minded absur- 
dity.”’ 

Yolande’s ‘narrow-minded absurdity” 
means that on Lady Nora’s informing ber 
that merning of her intended marriage 
with Mr. Carter, and the consequent press 
ing necessities for a trousseau,pvor Yolande 
dismayed at both pieces of news, has not 
unreasonably asked ber where the money 
18 to come from. 





Her own private resources, ot which Lady 
Nora has always bad the lion’s sbare, are 


nearly exhausted, and she steadfastly re- 
fuses to increase the household expenses itl 
ext t state of her uncle’s aftairs. 
sheer ishonestVv La 
reditor is paid 
Shilling due to him,” she says firmly, au 
Lady Nora feeis as if she could beat her for 


this speech and the resolute light in ber 
pure bonest eves, 

Not unreasouably also Yolande bas deli- 
cately hinted that, considering the bil's 


; that nave been paid for lingerie and milli 

































































































































































nery, for gowns, boots, and bonnets, to 
tailors, dressmakers, jewellers, stationers, 
and perfumers, during the last year—wtkile 
she has had the privilege of Lady Nora’s 
companionship—Mr. Carter’s bride cannot 
want a quantity of new clothes very badly. 
This statemnen: Lady Nora resents bitterly, 
as an unfeeling, insulting reminder of her 
circuinstances, 

“Tf L bad been as well off as I ought, I 
should scarcely have reminded you of the 
expense of your wardrobe while you stayed 
with me!’’ she says scorntully. “It ia weil 
I have provided myself with another home, 
though I never wished nor intended to 
wnarry in!’ 

But Yolande who has becoine pretty wel! 
used to her ladysbip’s taunts, only quietly 
takes out ber cheque-book, 

**We nay as well look our circuinstances 
in the face, Lady Nora,” she responds. 
“We were rich oncé—we are poor now. 
There is only mny income left to support 
the whole household. Say what I shall 
write for you, dear; and please pay ready 
money for everything.”’ ; 

“I must try to do with a hundred 
pounds,”’ Lady Nora answers, with the air 
of a nartyr. 

“I cannot possibly spare you ‘nore than 
titty,’”’ Yolaude says, flushing, but deter- 
inined, and writes a cheque for that amount 
and gives it with a kiss. “I would make it 
five hundred with far more pleasure it I 
could dear,” she adds earnestly. 

Lady Norasulkily takes the fifty and 
spends it in an hour, aud runs up a bill for 
fifty pounds imore, and then with a very 
good appetite goes to luncheon in a fashion- 
able restaurant. 

Outside, asshe rusties across the sunny 
pavement in her dainty iorning costuine 
of black-and-white silk, ber flashing jet and 
cloudy laces, to step into her carriage, she 
cones face to face with her son Dallas. 

He looFs thin and ill and baggard, and 
Lady Nora recognizes with a shock of dis- 
tay that there is¢ven an airot shabbiness 
about bis well brushed clothes. He certain- 
ly looks the reverse of happy and prosper- 
ous, 


**] know be is dreadfully bard up, 
quite certain he is going to ask 
money,” she thinks angrily. 

Her presentiments are almost correct. 
Dallas puts her intothe carriage, and then 
stands with bis band on the door. 

‘May I drive a little way with you, 
mother?” he asks coldly, alter waiting a 
inoment in vain foran invitation. ‘There 
areatew things about which I wish to 
speak to you.” 

“Certainly, wy dear boy,’’ Lady Nora 
replies with a frown. 

He does not speak until the carriage is 
bowling smoothly unde; the trees by the 
Serpentine, and then he says quietly— 

“Will you let me have that ring back 
mother—that diamond and sapphire one 
which you asked me for wher you lent ine 
twelve pounds last March ?”’ 

‘“]—J can’t let vou haveit now—at once, 
I mean,” Lady Nora stammers, flushing. 
“It is quite sate, but—I had to raise some 
money on it myself, Dallas, I wanted it 
very badly; and vou know I have scareely 
ee what Yolande gives ine,” 

allas glances atthe luxurious carriage, 
with its dark-brown linings and brown silk 
rug witb monogram in gold, at Lady Nora’s 
Iresh crisp silks and costly laces and spark- 
ling ornaments; and he thinks “only what 
Yolande gives” is given in lavishly-gener- 
ous neasure indeed. 

‘It is quite safe—perfectly safe, I assure 
you, Dailas,’’ she repeats nervously, as 
Dallas sits silent. 

“‘T am sorry you let it go out of your own 
keeping,’”’ he saysin uw hard cold tone, “I 
gave it to you because It was the only thing 
of value In my possession, and you had 
been told I had it, ana seemed to wish for 
it as security forthe money you lent ine, 
I bad no right to trust anyone with it when 
the ring was not mine; but 1 thought I 
could trust my mother at least to keep it 
safely.’’ 

**Not vours!’’ Lady Nora gaspa, ‘‘Dallas!’’ 

‘No, not mine,’ be answers curtly and 
sternly. ‘It is Joyce Murray’s ring, as 
you know, and she and I exchanged rings 
one day—a surt of sentimental jest—a piece 
of a surdity which 1 have paid dearly 
enough for! I meant to return it to her as 
8000 a8 I could pay you the twelve pounds 
you lent me,” be continues, looking straight 
before him, and speaking in a bard re- 
pressed tone of smothered anger. ‘I can’t 
do that now, as I ain almost penniless. I 
bave been ill, and I ain out of a situation, 
and until my friend Daville comes over 
froin the States I have no prospect of one. 
But I thought thatin any case you would 
Jet ine have the ring back so that I might 
return it tothe owner. How muchdid you 
pledge it for?’’ 

“Ten or fifteen pounds, i forget what it 
was exactly,’’ Lady Nora answers confus- 
edly, wondering distractedly whatshe shall 
do, and what sbe shall have to pay Isabelle 
Glover to getthe ring back again. “She 
gave ine forty-five pounds for it—twenty on 
thatevening she called to see ine, and 
tweuty-tive by that cueque,’’ she thinks 
affrightedly. ‘She'll inake me pay filty or 
sixty pounds for it at the very least! What 
bhall 1 do?”’ 

‘“*Well, I suppose, mother, since you are | 
80 bad off.”’ Dailas says, looking at her with | 
gleaming eyes and «a pale bard baugbty 
face, **T inust not dare to ask you to spend 
ten or fifteen pounds on getting it back 
ava . VW ] you } wever y e me the 
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, i wii ibat is i hbavent a ticket 
It was money lent me by a friend,’’ Lady 
Nora stainmers, flushing, and growing 
angry asa last resource. “I tell you the 
ring is perfectly safe, and as soon as I can I | 
will get it back for you. I wish to mercy 
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{ bad never seen the thing! I bad no idea, 
I aun sure, that you would pounce on me 
in this manner jor it !”’ 

“It is exceedingly unpleasant when we 
are reminded of our wrong and foolish 
deeds, I know well,”” Dallas says gravely 
and bitterly. “That ring has carried il! 
luck from the very first. I won't trouble 
re any longer with iny company, mother, 

dare say [am making a nuisance of my- 
self. Please tell thei to put me down at 
Albert Gate.” 

* You are displeased with me, of course,” 
Lady Nora says mournfully, soaking her 
head with its littie jet and gold bonnet, and 
looking up into her son’s face with her 
inost persuasive tender look and a deep 
fluttering sigh. “Dallas dearest, if you 
knew all, you wouldn't be. I did wrong 
to part with the ring even ina time of ne 
ceasity; but I will get it back for you as 
soon a8 I can--I will indeed ! And—and do 
you want a little money now, dear ?"’ 

“Surely you cannot spare anything from 
your ‘necessities,’ wotber!”’ he retorts, with 
a sight contemptuous sinile, while he 
touches the check-string. 

“Yes, I oan, Dallas,”’ Lady Nora says 
eagerly—‘‘a little, you know! ‘There,dear!”’ 
--and she pushes a tive-pound note into his 
hand as he or out of the carriage. 

“No, thank you,” he saysooldly, pushing 
it back again. * deme 1 
asked you—how is Yolande?” 

“Oh, she is very well!’ Lady Nora re- 
plies briefly, biting her lip uneasily while 
she looksat him. ‘You know Mr. Dormer 
has been very ill, don’t you?”’ 

“No. I bave heard nothing about them,” 
her son answers curtly. 

“But you saw Yolande ?” 
asks in surprise, but 
cautiously. 

*Yes, I saw her,’’ Dallas says gloomily. 

“And you bave heard from her of course?”’ 

“No; I have not heard froin her of course,”’ 
he replies, with a cold simile. ‘Good-bye, 
mother. Give my regards t» my wite’’— 
with another cold faint sinile—*that’s as 
near as a penniless husband ought to come, 
ian’t it?” 

“But, Dallas,”” Lady Nora exclaims, hold- 
ing his hand, but still teeling her way very 
cautiously, while a comfortable assurance 
dawns upon ber that a very convenient 
mistake or imnisunderstanding bas taken 
place somewhere or somehow. 

It would be extretnely awkward and in- 
convenient, to say the least of it, it Dalas 
returned to his wife now in the present 
horribly disturbed state of affairs—the 
house about to be given up, the famiiy 
leaving town, Yolande with the care of 
those twu old people on her hands, very 
little money fora great many needs, and 
Lady Nora’s own marriage about to take 
place inumediately with a tnan of whom her 
gon has never even beard—a inarriage he is 
sure to disapprove and be displeased at, 
and concerning which he will ask all iman- 
ner of awkward questions, 

How very inuch better then if he knew 
nothing about it until it wasall over; and, 
when this wretched sinash-up of Mr. Dor- 
mer 5 affairs vereal! arranged, and Yolande 
and the old people quietly seitied down in 
that little place in the country, how very 
much more co:nfortable it would be for 
poor Dallas to rejoin his wife and ber rela- 
tions then than now! 

But still she must not do anything treach- 
erous or unfair, Lady Nora telis herself— 
anything which would be brought up against 
her afterwards. 

**But, Dallas, ny dearest boy,”’ she says 
in ber sweet maternal fasbion, caressing his 
arm with her dainty hand in its long shin- 
ing black glove “surely Yolande bas writ- 
ten to you? I amsurel heard her speak 
of doing so a few days after she saw you!”’ 

“No, she bas not written to me,’’ he de- 
clares drawing away his arin from the 
dainty maternal touch. “But I dare say 
her ti:ne is very fully occupied, Perhaps” 





have not 


Lady Nora 
feeling her way 


- —Wwith an icy tone in his voice—‘*when the 


season is over and she is quite at leisure 
she will write; she knows the address. You 
are all going abroad, I suppose 7’? 

“He doesn’t know a syllable about the 
failure; and what good would it do to teil 
him now ?’? Lady Nora thinks. “He bas 
trouble enough of his own, poor boy !”’ 

“f am going abroad, dearest,’’ Lady Nora 
says soltly—‘going to Switzerland, [ think 
with some friends.’’ “I can write from 
there and tell him all about it. That will 
be much the better way,’ she decides in- 
stantly. ‘1 believe Yolande is going into 
the country a3 s00on as her uncle is ab'@ to 
leave town,” she adds aloud. “I sliall ceili 
Yoiande I met you—may I, dear?” she 
asks timidly. ‘And, Dallas, iny dear boy, 
you must take this trifle frou ime—you 
must indeed, to please ine; and some day 
I hope to do much more for you, I mean 
t6 try to help you, my poor boy!”’ 

There are even tears in Lady Nora's 
bright eyes, she feels so tender and selt- 
sacrificing just at this inement. But her 
son putsthe cruinpled note back on her 
lap very decidedly, and touches the little 
black-gloved dainty hand with his lips, 

“Thank yoo, tnadre mia,” he says, with 
a little of bis old gracetul pleasant tnanner 
_-“] said I would not,and [ will net, 
Good-bye again. Of course you tnay teli 
Yolande you met me, if she cares to hear of 
ine.”’ 

He raises his bat, and his bright tawny 
close cropped bait gleains in the sun, and 


with a sinile of adieu be d sappears 
crowd 
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bas left him go without one effort to save 
him from it. The carriage drives on, but 
Lady Nora bursts into tears inthe shaiow 


ee 





of her huge satin-covered lace-flounced 
parasol. 

“Poor boy!’ she says, sobbing a little. 
“To think of my having to see my own son, 
adear handsome tellow, well bred, well 
edueated, a perfect gentioman in every 
way, brought down to actual poverty b 
these abominable Pentreath people! It 
is absolutely heart-breaking,” and, tnater- 
nal affection having thus asserted itself, 
Lady Nora dries her eyes, adjusts her little 


gold-beaied veil, and bows and smiles 
sweetly ata passing acquaintance, 
= _ — = > 


On Lady Nora's return home, she finds 
Mr. Carter waiting for ber; and the worthy 
man—for he is a worthy tman—is already 
on the friend!tiest terns with Miss Durmer, 
who is knitting away busily, and talking to 
Rim while she knits, 

Delighted Indeed he is to discover 
Miss Keren's homely presence in the midat 
of the aristocratic atmosphere that surrounds 
his titled fiancee, whom honest Jobn Car- 
ter, jeweler, gold and silver smith, and 
pax ubroker-—-a very wealthy and respec. 
table man of plebeian antecedents—regards 
with most slavish reverence and admira- 
thon. 

‘For you know, my dear fellow," he says 
in strict confidence to seven or eight inti- 
mate acquaintances during the last tew 
days, “TL don't nind saying to you that I 
never thought of marrying into the Peer- 
aye ye 

With a keen look one very intimate crony 
indeed ventures to ask him a question. 

‘That's all very weli, Carter, but what's 
the set-off? Whoat'’s on the debit side ?” 

“Nothing, sir—nothing !” Mr, Carter re- 
plies boldly and proudly. “An Earl's 
daughter, an Earl’s son’s widow,a beautiful 
atniable woman, and one of the most ele- 
gant hign-bred ladies that ever drove in the 
Park!’ 

“By jove, Carter, you're a lucky man I’ 
the confidential crony says solemnly. 

“fama lucky man!’’ honest John Carter 
agrees, with a glow of loval triumph, 

And, tresh froin thus casting down the 
gauntlet for hi» ‘‘ladye taire,”’ as faithfully 
if not as romantically as a mediwval knight 
could have done, John Carter comes a-woo- 
ing with a costly bracelet set with cat’s-eye 
and diathonds in one pocket, and a cheque 
for two hundred pounds and a marriage- 
settlement readv for signing in the other. 

Something like a lover! Lady Nora 
thinks so, and feels alinost satisfied with 
her future busband, She accepts the cheque 
with an airy grace of indifference when 
honest John mutters something about ‘a 
little ready money, wesw A Nora, iny dear,”’ 
and admires the bracelet, and hears him 
read the terins of the tnarriage-settiement— 
-which gives her five hundred a year pin- 
money and provides for her handsomely 
if she survives him—with cali attention. 

“I—I—hope you are satisfied, Lady 
Nora?” he says nervously. ‘i did what I 
thought was justand fair. The children of 
mv first marriage, you know—I didn’t 
want to make thein jealous——”’ 

“Oh, dear, no—not on any account!” 
Lady Nora interrupts gracivusly; and then 
she siniles sweetly, and taps the enraptured 
Jobn on one of bis big red ears, comparing 
herse:f inentally to Titania as she does so, 
“I think you are very good and generous, 
my dear fellow. But you were always 
that’’—with a deep sigh and cast-down eyes, 
To herself she says with confidence, “I can 
dress as | please and spend money coimn- 
fortably. He will never refuse to pay any 
moderate biils beyond tny al!owance.”’ 

Mr. Carter, thinking painful thoughts 
are hers, interposes hastily. 

“Indeea 1 wasn’t generous,” he says, his 
honest face reddening with emotion, “tor I 
fell head and earsin love with you the min- 
ute I laid eyes on you, Lady Nora, my 
darling! So there wasn't much generosit 
Ininy looking over that mistake, though it 
was a sad one,”’ he adds ina low tone, “and 
athing I'm sure you wouldn't have done 
for worlds the minute after you had done 
it! And—don’t ever speak ol it again, dear; 
I can’t bear to think of it!” 

“Nor can 1,’ Lady Nora rejoina meekly, 
looking up at him very innocently. “I 
must bave been inad, you know—inad with 
trouble and worry, and the debts of my 
poor boy to pay, and—ob, I couldn't tell 
you all !"’ 

" “Yes, dear, I’ sure of it,’’ says honest 
Jon. 

But for that hateful Lord Pentreath and 
that more hateful Isapellie Glover, she 
might now comfortably bury the very 
memory of that past deed, Lady Nora re- 
flects with angry impatience, one of the 
nest foolish and dangerous things she has 
ever done amongst tnany foolish and dan- 
gerous ones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
- ee — 


DARWINISM certainly receives a strong 
support of what we hear of the hairy fain- 
ily of the ex-King Tueebaw, of Burinah, is 
true. They are going to Europe to be ex. 
hibited, and no doubt our famous Ameri- 





can showman will not lose sight of thein, as 


lan addition to» his many wonders, It is 


said the family have been renowned in 
Burmese history for tinany vears,and the 
present members, a mother and son, form 

fourth generation known. The mother, 
Moat mn. % SIX Yy-t 
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like ber son, Mo-po «sin, who is covered 


even w the drums of his ears, the hair in 


some places being five inches long. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Motas.—Whole cloves are now used to 
exterminate the merciless and industrious 
moth. It is said they are more effectual as 
a destroying agent than either tobacco, 
camphor or cedar shavings. 


Gueise.—In gluing wood, it is asserted 
by competent authority, bad work is pro- 
duced by applying glue to both surfaces. 
A good job is secured by applying the glue 
hot, but not extremely so. One surface, 
should be heated at the stove, but should 
have no glue upon it. By this method the 
glue will permeate the wood and bind the 
surface er more firmly than nature 
binds the fibres. 


Hints.—Iron blocks may yet be used 
with advan for street paving instead of 
stone or wood.—An excellent remedy for 
hiccough for youngand old is granulated 
sugar moistened with pure vinegar. For 
an infant, give from a few grains toa tea- 
spoonful.—Put five drops of chloroform on 
a little cotten or wool in the bow! of a clay 
pipe, then blow the vapor through the stem 
nto an aching ear, and instant relief will 
be afforded. 


K EROSEN k.— Manufacturers of kerosene 
oil say that all lamps are safe with good 
oil, and that the quality of oil can be as 
certained by the following test: Take a 
pint tincup, fill it nearly full of water 
warmed so thatan ordinary thermometer 
immersed in it will show 120°, pour a 
small quantity of oil on the water, stir it a 
little, then pass a lighted match quickly 
but closely over the surface of the oil once; 
if it ignites the oil is unsafe. If purchases 
be made of from three to five gallons at a 
time and this test be made people can pro 
tect tuemsel ves. 


Warts—It is now fairly established that 
the common wart, which is so unsightly 
and often proliferous on the hands and face, 
can be easily removed by small doses of 
sulphate of magnesia taken internally. 
Several children treated with three-grain 
doses of Epsom salts,morning and evening 
were promptly cured, a woman whose face 
was disfigured by these excrescences, was 
cured in a month by a drachm anda half of 
magnesia taken daily. Another medical 
man reports a case of very large warts 
which disappeared ina fortnight from the 
daily administration of ten grains of the 
salts, 


A New Buuvcer.—A German chemist 
has invented a new kind of anwsthetic 
bullet, which he urges, will, if brought 
into general use, greatly diminish the 
horrors of war. The bullet is of a brittle 
substance, breaking directly when it comes 
in contact with the object at which itis 
aimed. It contains a powerful anwsthetic, 
producing instantancously complete insen 
sibility, lasting for twelve hours, which, 
except that the action of the heart continues, 
is not to be distinguished from death. 
While in this condition, the German 
chemist points out, the bodies may be 
packed in ambulance wagons and carried 
off as prisoners. 

- —D_ —_ 


Farm and Barden. 


Fow.-K EEPING.—Fowls thrive best in 
moderate companies. A stock of fifty head 
of fowls is likely to yield a greater propor 
tionate profit than one of five hundred. 
Poultry-keeping is, in fact, the ideal of a 
poor man’s industry. 


THe Manure Heap.-—-There is no bet 
ter savings bank on the farm than the ma 
nure heap. Itisareceptacle upon which 
every ounce of waste material may be 
placed, and the daily savings if smal! 
accumulate into valuable deposits in the 
course of twelve months. 


Stock.—When purchasing pure-bred 
stock, give the preference to those breeds 
best adapted to the soil, climate and facili 
ties of the farm. It will not do to suddenly 
transfer an animal froma luxuriant pas 
ture toa barren hillside. Grom breeding 
is important, but the best of breeds will 
fail to give satisfaction unless kept under 
proper conditions 


Herrers.—Two anda half years of age 
is young enough fora heifer to hecome a 
mother, unless under unusual and excep 
tional circumstances. Buteven when the 
heifer has attained what may be called a 
reasonable age her first two or three calves 
will not be reared by an intelligent dairy 
man, for her character and habits are not 
yet sufficiently developed to indicate her 
Value as a breeder forthe dairy. It, after 
that, the decision is favoravle, rear the 
calves : if not, secure a better cow in her 
place. 

CUTTINGS. Cuttings taken from the 
fresh growth of a plant strike best. It is 
better to break off a branch of a geranium 
or verbena than to cut it (if it breaks read 
ily.) Cuttings of roses, heliotrope, ete... 
will grow better if taken off at the Juncties 
of the old and new wood, and should tx 
eut off just below a joint or bud, as the 
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THE SATURDAY 


seems, but cannot pemetrate below the sur- 
face. 
| But what if thought mast always fail’? 
| Were it not better she showld weary her 
pinions in aching, unavailing struggle to 
| reach the limits of ‘‘beyond,”’ than fold her 
| wings in placid contemplation of earth's 
| beauties as pages of a picture book ? 
If beauty were beauty only, then the 
; mind should surely rest content to night. 
The western flame glows with a daoskier 
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1 Copy Oe r r ereseceee < j j i 

7 adegpay . © red; the blue above is growing more in.- 
+ Copies One Year... _— inbiebanedeemicininedial 2% ' ' 
ELE LLL sm tense. One star trembles above the suan- 
4 Coptes One Year..... em set, andthe moon gleams softly from the 


8 Copies (me Year, and Owe to getier-up of deepening sky. From earth the sunset 
Cru® ......... sees ecccccecenees . 12 glow has faded, and the only brightness 
12 Coptes One Year, and (me te getter-op of left is in the aconite gleams from the wood. 
me vos 1° The sheep are herding together in the 
a a eee © ee S » wm | meadow; the birds bid us good-night in a 


A@ditions to Clubs. can 


chorus wherein we try in vain to catch the 
be meade atant time during | 


ey j echoes of grief or joy which must sound 
vlred that all the members ofa eb be | beyond the twittering harmonies. 


the 


It is not req 


at the same postoffics In a )ittle while all the snow has van- 
temit ty Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, @beck, ished, except the shap*less mass which 
or Rageetaees Satie shows where our great snow man was built. 
\iware enclose postage for correspondence requ I Where is the splendid sphere that tormed 
reaped Ce ae on egpitee | his head, the nose of proportions se heroic * 
tion. | All disappeared. And yet we know that 
ne in pature’s vast economy each tiniest snow 
particle remains intact. It is our handi 
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work which has disappeared for ever—the 
Paliadciphia, Pe. | oyow man has only changed his form 
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: Does it nut seem a strange freak, this of 

| nature's? that she should be so miserly 

Beyond the Present. over the least of her own elements, so 

Man is too prone to regard ina material | prodigal of man’s labor, God's completest 
way only what is present. Whether it be | work 

light or gloom, flower or frost, sommer or) When the toil of a Mfetime crumbles into 

winter inthe Now of his life, he rarely dust, she mocks the worker, saying: ‘My 


looks beyond. 
Still it is good tor the heart and 


elements, wherewith you and 


indestructibie; I 


wrought 


Inpmad to 


worked, are hold them 


do ao. Let us 


take the season about 88 | cate through endless ages in an altered 
Winter, cold, snowy and uncomfortabde, j form. Your toil, your restless days and 
with all that this implies. The grass un- | gleepless nights, are gone tor ever, leaving 
seen, the birds absent, the trees cold and | yy mark behind.’”’ Then a wonder strikes 
dead. What’ Talk not to the trees of | ys whether this can indeed be so; whether 
death while their roots are still striking | j,, gjod’s providence so great an inconsist- 


downwards into the silent, dark ‘beyond ency exists; and for one moment we seem 


of earth. If you would knew what death | 1, catch a glimpse of a yet more marvellous 
is, look at the withered branch upon the | «peyond,’’ whither, after its one short 
ground beside. While there are roots still | pjoom of action, our force slides back, to 
diving deeper into earth's mysteries, life | render stronger yet the stem from which it 


Sever lite from the infinite, 
nothing but 


must Increase sprang. 


and Buta cold wind rising from the dying 


rest on the surface only 
withered death can follow, 


sunset, bids us hasten home. Back we go 

So with the flowers. those that were into the house, {with its cheery fires, and 
blooming here around us last year are the bright curtains that shut out all our 
around us still, resting beneath the surface sunset. Walls cannot bound our horizon 
of mother earth, hid by her mystery When } yow, for we have learnt our lesson, and we 


we thought they died, they only wet to 
sleep fora little while, soon to awake, te 
freshed. The blossoms alone that we have 


know that on every side of the bright room 
stretches the infinite ‘‘beyond.”’ 
- —_ —.— <a - 





gathered. never can come again Heaven Cnnist heals the broken hearts by lead 
forbid that we should tlame the hands that ing them toa higher faith in him “and a 
picked them! Those flowers may have deeper attachment to him. It is not seo 
fulfilled their highest mission, only from mueb that he binds up and restores the 
earth are they gone for ever. They have broken heart as that he gives a new heart 
cen aevered Hem camhs never ending altovether. We come out of the furnace 
circle of recurring life, and their place renewed ia the spirit of our mind. We 
shall know them nevermore sav often about those who are in distress, 

Here, under the trees, the flowers will | a Give them change of scene and change of 
soon begin to reawaken. The snowdrop occupation, tarn their thoughts into new 
spikes peer forth with pale timidity. the | anannels, and they will be well."" And 
cclandines spread abroad their glossy leaves | yj. js just what Christ does. He bids 
n triumph to the light again. Tae winter: | them Jook again at his cress, and even 
conte has ready bloomed, and lies in though they have believed before, there is 
streaks of sunlight over the brown earth. | 4 singular loveliness about his dying work 
First of the flowers we hail it as a friend, | whieh makes it more welcome than ever it 
and hasten to look nearer at the bright tace 


before. The 
own nature is more clearly seen, 
tee] that his loving kindness better than 
lite. Inthe vale of sorrow we are anointed 
with the oil of consecration to him 


of 


and we 


could be tenderness his 


that bids us hope tor spring We will not 
thanks to the golden 
ruff of 


mystery written 


pick it, only look our 
from 


1s 


head raised its green, and 


strive in vain to read the 
there 
mystery too deep for our wisest to fathom. 


Even thought, our messenger, 
' 
| 


Aye, we have come again upon a 





THERE are few more potent forces in 
character or in life than that of the imagi- 
It has, in tact, a life of its own, 


ureless 
cannot help us here. She will fly round 


the earth at our command, swifter than any nation 


swallow; here she is powerless In vain | underlying the actual and visible life, yet 

we bid thought penetrate the clear, deep | secretly and constantly moulding and tash- 
! ° 2 . . . . 

blue above; In Vain we say ‘The moon is | toning tt It has its sins and virtues, its 


something other than a silver lamp, the | strength and weakness, its development and 





stars more than clear sparks of most pure, | repression, all of which tell upon the de- 
tender light: fly forth and upto them and‘ | sires, aflect the disposition, and to some ex- 
bring us word of what they really are.’’ | tent determine the actions of men. Who- 
Thought wings her upward course only to | ever wishes to be the controller and direc. 
sink wearied to earth aguin, saving I will torof his action must disci pl ne his imagi 
believe that the right stars are worlds, | nation 
that ‘ t Ains 

I 

ve beneath, but ow ff vi the habit of doing rightfin order to make 

lbazed and bewildered, she can only tell us | such knowledge of any practical value 

she knows the earth i not the crust it; For example, one who is accustom t 
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live wisely and to avoid whatever he be- | 
lieves injurious learns one day through a 
reliable source that a certain article of diet 
of which he is fond, or a certain habit he 
bas acquired, is deleterious, and he at once 


discontinues it. Another, accustomed to 
self indulgence, receives the same instruc- 
tions and makes change in his conduct. 


The intellect of each has been appealed to 
alike, and their knov ledge of the point in 
question is equal; but in the one case the 
habit of right-doing makes it operative, in 
the other the habit of wrong-doing makes 
it inoperative 

RELIGION is learning that i's mission is 
to fashion a perfect manhood—a task of 
education which is to be realized only by 
leading forth all the powers, and faculties, 
and instincts of human nature, and guid- 
ing their growth toward a harmonious 
wholeness. Culture is learning that its 
function is to be discharged only when 
books wake men; when the intellectual life 
out into the moral lite, and 
the moral life flowers into the religious life: 
when knowledge opens into wisdom, and 
wisdom bows its knees in worship of the 
infinite truth and beanty which are one 


blossoms 


with the eternal goodness 

IF people fix their attention upon what is 
wrong, it looms up before them in exag- 
gerated and untrue proportions, and ren- 
ders them wholly unable to cope with it; 
if they were more occupied with the right, 
the good and the beautiful, however, they 
would be in a calmer and happier trame of 
mind, far better fitted to 
remedy the evils they vainly deplore. In 
looking down upon aud lamenting the dust 
at their feet they forget to look upwards, 
and so do not see the glory of the sun over- 
head and illuminatirg all around them. 


— 


and would be 


In the supremacy of self-control con- 
sists one of the pertections of the ideal 
man. Not to be impulsive, not to be 


spurred hither and thither by each desire 
thatin turn comes uppermost, but to be 
selft-restrained, selt-balanced, governed by 
the joint decision of the feelings in coun- 
cil assembled, before whom every action 
shall have been tuily debated and calmly 
determined—that it is which 
moral education at 
duce. 


education— 
least—strives to pro- 


THE test of a man is not whether he can 
kingdom = single-handed, but 
whether his private life is tender and be- 
neficent, and his wife and children happy. 
If Leould write my name 
the heavens, I should be put to shame by 


govern a 


in stars across 


the man whose home brightens whenever 
he enters it, and whose true name is known 
only to his wife, since she invented it when 
they were young iovers. 





The basest thought possible concerning 
man is that he has no spiritual nature; and 
the foolishest misunderstanding of him pos- 
sible is that he has, or should have, no ani- 
mal nature. For his nature is nooly ani- 
mal, nobly spiritual, coherently and _ irre- 
vocably so; neither part of it may, but at 
its peril, expel, despise, or defy the other. 


THE habit of controlling one’s words is 
most desirable, and 
taught it carly in life, 


children should be 
Many a bitter remi- 
niscence will thus be avoided by them as 
they grow old, tor many a harvest of evil 
has been reaped from thoughtless words of 
slander, which, even if they were true, had 
better not have been spoken. 





7 
He alone is wise who can accommodate 


himself to all the contingencies of life: but 
the feol contends, and is struggling like a 
swimmer against the stream. - 

It is easy to discern flattery in most peo 
ple, but to discern its motives requires an 
uncommon depth of penetration 












‘*Misfit suits to hire’’ are advertised in 
New York. 

St. Ignace, Mich., bas a doctor who is 
also an undertaker. . 

Serpent-skin is coming into fashion as a 
covering for books. 

Paris recently reached a record of 300 
divorces in one day. 

Queen Victoria, it is said, eats stale bread, 
aud is partial to chestuuts. 

A Brovklyn factory is said to make 204. 
000,000 fish hooks annually. 

A Louisana, Mo., man had the hic- 
coughs for l4 consecutive days. 

Mrs. Lillie Prok, ot Olalla, Oregon, has 
killed seven bears this winter. 

A New Yorker offers to bet that he can 
live on hay and oats tor 100 days. 

Coal is so scarce at Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, that it is selling for @O0aton. 

It is estimated that over 590,000 alliga- 
tors are killed annually for their skins, 

A gross of steel pens, formerly costing 
#5, may now be produced for eight cents, 

‘Die Deutscheliterarischegesce'ischaft”’ 
is the name of a Roscoe, D. T., German society. 

Montezuma, Kansas, offers to deed a 
town lot to the first couple t!at will marry in their 
town, 
paper and envelopes have 
the of 


Toboggan note 


ippeare din time to be mixed up with craze 
the hour, 
The State of Delaware has not a single 


Republican ofticial—the only State in the Union tha 


ean say sa, 

Eight thousand dollars was found in an 
old apron of a venerable woman who died at Port 
Pleasant, N.J., lately. 

An alien resident of Illinois, at a recent 
localelection, presented his marriage certificate as 
evidence of his right to vote, 

The Trenton Board of 
view to freezing out **tough’* balls, 
fee tor ball licenses from $ to $2. 

Ata party in Middletown, Conn, the 
guests piled their wraps on a bed, fatally smothering 
a baby which was asleep in the bed, 


Excise, with a 
has raised the 


A tiny silver-plated representation of a 
champagne bottle has a wick out of the cork, holds 
aleohol, and is called a cigar lighter, 

A gambler cannot be indicted for va- 
grancy in Texas, itis stated, if he can prove that he 
makes a fair living at his profession. 

In the United States three newspapers 
are devoted to the silk-worm, six to the honey-bee, 
and not less than thirty-two to poultry, 

A man at Bismarck, D. T., has invented 
a freight-car time-loek that can only be unlocked at 
the station for which the car is intended, 

A large brass chicken, wiiose wings shel- 
teran inkstand and 
to one side for a penewiper, is a novelty. 

Jack rabbits that are sent from Oregon 
and Idaho to Chicago are said by a Boise City, Idaho, 
journal to return in the form of ‘‘canned chicken.** 

More than fifty colored men hold posi- 
tions as clerks in the executive departments at Wash- 
Their salaries range from $1, 000 to $1,600 per 


whose head conveniently 


ington, 
anniuin, 

Three disappointed — oftice seekers at 
Washington attempted to kill themselves last week. 
(me threw himself from a bousetop, and his death 
caine quickly. 

Upward of 6,000 cases are said to re- 
mainuntried at present in the criminal courts of 
New York city, though indictments have been found 
in all of them. 

A Chicago butcher admits that two- 
thirds of the canned meat sola in the markets there 
as chicken is in reality the meat of rabbits that have 
been long frozen, 

While the thermometer stood ten degrees 
below zero in Nebraska last week, the Baptists of 
Red Willow cut through ice two feet thick and im- 
mersed a number of converts. 

An injunction was taken 
York lately restraining acerctain ‘‘tcowboy 
from playing the pianoin any public 
performers are still unrestrained, 


New 
pianist** 
place. Other 


out in 


Ten languages—English, German, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, French, Bohemian, Finn, Polish, 
Italian and Chinese—are spoken in Minnesota. The 
Governor’s message was printed in each of these lan- 
KU sages. 


A $5 greenback appeared in the till of a 
Newaygo, Mich,, bank the other day bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: **Here she goes—save your sal- 
ary—don't gamble—never play faro bank—the last of 
a fortune of $10,000," 


A gentleman living near Winterville, 
Ga., is said toown a Texas pony that sports a well 
develuped moustache—a heavy one, very much re- 
sembliag one on a human face. Itis on the horse‘s 
upper lip, and gives him quite a strange appear- 
ance 

A farmer's house near Buffington, LIlli- 
neis, carght fire when no water was near at hand to 


putoutthe flames. thoughtful member of the 
family ran to the dairy and there procured a quan- 


. 
a 
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titv of mil with which the blaze was speedily 
ed 

A man at Elizabeth, N. J., picked up a 
at ¢ . ar theo er eve g and tossed her 
5 € eer ea ng the 

xt 

4 
Senator-elect Stockbridge Michigan 
ha ust completed a house in Kalamazoo which cost 
m $100 000, He says he thinks he will get a parrot 


; and put him over the front door to greet him every 


ne he comes in with the remark, ‘*‘Here come- that 





aimed fool again. 
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BY ANNE ADELAIDE PROCTER, 





Mourn, O rejoicing herrt! 
The hours are flying: 
Fach some treasure takes, 
Each one some blussom breaks, 
And leaves it dying; 
ihe chill dark night draws near, 
Thy sun will soon depart, 
And leave thee sighing: 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying! 


Rejoice, © grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast: 
With each same sorrow dies, 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at lase 
The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 
Rejoice then, grieving beart, 
The hours fly fast! 
= 


Dream or Delusion? 











BY MARIE CORELLI. 


T WAS in the Louvre that I first saw 
her—or rather her picture. (reuze 
painted her—so [I was told; but the 

name Of the artist scarcely affected me. I 
was absorbed in the woman herself, who 
looked at me from the dumb canvass with 
that still smile on her face, and that burn- 
ing cluster of carnations clasped to her 
breast. I felt that I knew her. Moreover, 
there was a Strange attraction in her eyes 
that held mine fascinated. It was as though 
she said, ‘Stay till IT have told thee all!’ A 
faint blush tinged her cheek—one_ loose 
tress of hair fell caressingly on her half un- 
covered bosom. And, surely, was | dream- 
ing, or did I smell the odor of carnations 
on the air? I started from my reverie. <A 
slight tremor shook my nerves. 

f tarned to go. 

An artist carrying a large easel and paint- 
ing materials just then approached, and 
placing himself opposite the pictyre, began 
to copy it. IT watched him at work for a few 
moments. His strokes were firm and his 
eve accurate; but I knew, without waiting 
to observe his further progress, that there 
was an indetinable something in that pic- 
tured face that he, with all his skill, would 
never be able to delineate as Greuze had 
done—if Greuze, indeed, were the painter, 
of which I did not then and do not now feel 
sure, 

1 walked slowly away. On the threshold 
of the room I looked back. Yes, there it 
was—that fleeting, strange, appealing ex- 
pression that seemed mutely to call to me; 
that half wild yet sweet smile that had a 
world of unuttered pathos in it. 

A kind of misgiving troubled me—a pre- 
sentiment of evil that I could not under- 
stand—and, vexed with myself for my own 
foolish imagirfings, I hastened down the 
broad staircase that led to the picture galle- 
ries, and began to make my way out 
through that noble hall of ancient sculpture 
in Which stands the defiantly-beautiful 

\pollo Belvidere and the world-famous <A r- 
LeMis. 

The sun shone brilliantly. 
people were passing and repassing. Sud- 
dently my heart gave a violent throb, and I 
stopped short in my walk, amazed and in- 
credulous, 

Who was that seated on the bench close 
to the Artemis, reading? Who, if not ‘‘the 
Lady with the Carnations,’’ clad in white, 
her head slightly bent, and her hand clasp- 
ing a bunch of her own symbolic tlowers? 

Nervously I approached her. As my 
steps echoed on the marble pavement, she 
looked up. Her gray-green eyes met mine 
in that slow, wistful smile that was so in- 
describably sad. 

Confused as my thoughts were, I observed 
her pallor and the ethereal delicacy of her 
face and form. She had no hat on, and her 
neck and shoulders were uncovered. 


Struck by this peculiarity, 1 wondered if 


the other people who were passing through 
the hall noticed her deshabille. 

I looked around me inquiringly. Not 
one passer-by turned a glance in our direc- 
tion! 

Yet surely the lady’s costume was strange 
cnough to attract attention! A chill of hor- 
ror quivered through me. Was 1 the only 
one who saw her sitting there? 

This idea was so alarming that I uttered 
an involuntary exclamation. The next 
moment the seat before me was empty—the 
strange lady had gone, and nothing re- 
tnained of her but—the strong, sweet odor 
of the carnations she had carried. 

With a sort of sickness at my heart, I 
hurried out of the Louvre, and was glad 
when I found myself in the bright, Paris 
Streets, filled with eager, pressing people, 
all bent on their different errands of busi- 
ness or pleasure. I entered a carriage, and 
was driven rapidly to the Grand Hotel, 
where I was staying with a party of friends. 

[ refrained from speaking of the curious 
sensations that had overcome me. I did 
noteven mention the picture that had ex- 
ercised so weird an influence upon me. 

The brilliancy of the life we led, the con- 


Stant change and activity of our move- | 


nents, soon dispersed the nervous emotion 
[had undergone, and, though sometimes 
the remembrance of it returned t rie | 


i as i iT) 


a) ithnoeut elther knowing its name or 
inderstanding its meaning. I could only 
realize one thing—namelvy, that “the Lady 
with the Carnations” satin the box oppo- 


Site to mie 


. regarding me fixedly. 
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THE SATURDAY 


alone. Her costume was unchanged. I 
addressed one of our partyin a low voice: 

“Do you see that girl opposite, in white, 
with the shaded critason carnations in her 
dress?” 

My friend looked, shook her head and re- 
joined: 

“No; where is she sitting?”’ 

“Right opposite!’ I repeated, in a more 
excited tone. “Surely you can see her! 
She is alone in that large box en face."’ 

My friend turned to me in wonder. “You 
must be dreaming my dear! That large 
box is perfectly empty!’ 

Empty! 1 knew better. But I endeav- 
ored to smile. I said I had made a mis- 
take—that the lady I spoke of had moved— 
and so changed the subject. 

But throughout the evening, though | 
feigned to watch the stage, my eves were 
continually turning to the place where sHE 
sat so quietly, with her steadfast, mournful 
gaze fixed upon me. One addition to her 
costume she had—a fan—which, from the 
distance at which I beheld it, seemed to be 
made of very old yellow lace, mounted on 
sticks of filagree silver. 

She used this occasionally, waving it 
slowly to and fro in a sort of dreamy, med- 
itative fashion, and ever and again she 
smiled that pained, patient smile, which, 
though it hinted much, betrayed nothing. 

When we rose to leave the theatre the 
Lady with the Carnations rose also, and, 
drawing a lace wrap about her head, she 
disappeared. 

Afterwards I saw her gliding through one 
of the outer lobbies. She looked so slight 
and frail and childlike alone in the pushing 
crowd, that my heart went outto her ina 
sort of fantastic tenderness. ‘Whether she 
be a disembodied spirit,’ | mused, “or an 
illusion called up by some disorder of my 
own imagination, I do not know, but she 
seems So Sad that even were she a Dream, I 
pity her.” 

This thought passed through my brain as, 
in company with my friends, I reached the 
outer door of the theatre. A touch on my 
arm startled me—a little white hand clasp- 
ing a cluster of carnations rested there for 
a second—then vanished. 

Iwas somewhat overcome by this new 
experience, but my sensations this time 
were not those of fear. I became certain 
this haunting image followed me for some 
reason, and { determined not to give way 
toany foolish terror concerning it, but to 
calmly await the course of events, that 
would in time, I felt convinced, explain 
everything. 

I stayed a fortnight longer in Paris with- 
out seeing anything more of “the Lady 
with the Carnations,’ except photographs 
of her picture in the Louvre, one of which 
I hantaiitastinaeeith it gave buta feeble idea 
of the original masterpiece—and then I left 
for Brittany. 

Some English friends of mine—Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairleigh, had taken up their abode in 
a quaint old rambling chateau near Qluuim- 
verle, on the coast of Finisterre, and they 
cad pressed me cordially to stay with them 
for a fortnight—an invitation which I gladly 
accepted. 

The house was built on a lofty rock over- 
looking the sea; the surrounding coast was 
eminently wild and picturesque, and on 
the day I arrived there was a boisterous 
wind, which lifted high the crests of the 
billows and dashed them against the jutting 
crags with grand and terrific uproar. 

Mrs. Fairleigh, a bright, practical woman, 
whose life was entirely absorbed in house- 
hold management, welcomed me with effu- 
sion—she and her two handsome boys, Ru- 
pert and Frank, were full of enthusiasin for 
the glories and advantages of their holiday 
resort. 

“Such a beach!” cried Rupert, executing 
a sort of Indian war-dance beside me on the 
path. 

“And such jolly walks and drives!’ cho- 
russed his brother. 

“Yes, really,”’ warbled my hostess, in her 
clear, gay voice. “I’m delighted we came 
here. And the chateau is such a funny old 
place, full of odd nooks and corners. The 
country people, vou know, are dreadfully 
superstitious, and they say it’s haunted; 
but of course that is all nonsense. Though 
if there were a ghost, we should send you 
to interview it, my dear.” 

This, with a smile of good-natured irony 
atme. I laughed. Mrs. Fairleigh was one 
of those eminently sensible persons who 
had seriously lectured me on a book Known 
as “A Romance of Two Worlds,” as mnculca- 
ting spiritualistic theories; and therefore 
deserving condemnation. 

i turned the subject. 

“How long have you been here?” T asked. 

“Three weeks—arid we haven't explored 
half the neighborhood yet. There are parts 
of the ;house itself we don’t Know. Once 
upon atime—so the villagers say—a great 
painter lived here. Well, his studio runs 
the whole length of the chateau, and that 
and some other rooms are locked up. It 
seems that they are never let to strangers, 
Not that we want them. The place is too 
big for us as it ix.” 

“What was the painter's name?” | in- 


quired, pausing as T ascended the terrace to | 


admire the grand sweep of the sea. 

“Oh, I forgot! His pictures were so like 
those of Grreuze that few can tell the difter 
ence between them, and - 


| nterrupt ad bee? | | wise 


6 
was ablaz th these | iat scent 
blossoms, of every siade, varying from the 
palest salmon pink 


scarlet. 





EVENING POST. 


This time that subtle fragrance was not 


my fancy, and I gathered a few of the flow- 
ers to wear in my dress at dinner. Mr. 
Fairleigh now came out to receive us, and 
the conversation became general. 

I was delighted with the interior of the 
house. It was so quaint, and old, and sug- 
gestive. There was a dark, oaken staircase, 
with a most curiously carved and twisted 
balustrade—some ancient tapestry still hung 
on the walls—and there were faded por- 
traits of stiff ladies in ruffs and maliciously 
smiling knights in armor that depressed 
rather than decorated the dining-room,. The 
chamber assigned to me up-stairs was rather 
bright than otherwise. It fronted the sea, 
and was cheerfully and prettily furnished. 
I noticed, however, that it was next door 
to the shut-up and long-deserted studio, 

The garden was, as Mrs. Fairleigh had 
declared, full of carnations. T never saw 
sO many of these flowers growing in one 
spot. They seemed to spring up every- 
where, like weeds, even in the most de- 
serted and shady corners, 

I had been at the chateau some three or 
four days, when one morning I seen 
to be walking alone in a sort of shrubbery 
at the back of the house, when I perceived 
in the long, dank grass at my feet a large 
grey stone, that had evidently once stood 
upright, but had now fallen flat, burying 
itself partly in the earth. ‘There was some- 
thing carved upon it. Ll stooped down, and 
clearing away the grass and weeds, made 
out 

“MANON,” 


“A WICKED HEARTY,” 


Surely this was a strange inseription! 1 
told my discovery to the Fairleighs, and we 
all examined and re-examined the mvysteri 
ous slab, without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory explanation of its meaning. 
Even inquiries made among the villagers 


failed to elicit anything except shakes of 


the head. 

One evening we all returned to the cha 
teau at rather a later hour than usual, after 
along and delightful walk on the beach in 
the mellow radiance of a glorious moon. 
When I went to my room [ had no inclina 
tion to go to bed, was wide awake, and, 


moreover, in a sort of expectant frame of 


mind—ex pectant though knew not what 
] ompoctel. 

J threw my window open, leaning out 
and looking at the moon-enchanted sea, and 
inhaling the exquisite fragrance of the car- 
nations wafted to me on every breath of the 
night wind. 

l thought of many things—the glory of 
life; the large benevolence of nature; the 
mystery of death; the beauty and certain 
ty of immortality; and then, though my 
back was turned tothe interior of muy room, 
I knew—I felt T was no longer alone. 

1 forced myself to move round from the 
window; slowly and determinedly T brought 
inyself to confront whatever it was that 
had thus entered through my locked door, 
and I was searcely surprised when | saw 
“the Lady with the Carnations” standing at 
a little distance from me, with a most woe- 
begone, appealing expression on her shad- 
owy, lovely face. T looked at her, resolved 
not to fear her;and then brought all mv 


will to bear on unravelling the mystery of 


my strange visitant. AsTimet her gaze un 
flinchingly, she made a sort of timid: ges 
ture with her hands, as though she be 
sought something. 

“Why are you here?” T asked. in a low, 
clear tone. “Why do you follow me?” 

Again she made that little, appealing 
movement. Her answer, soft as a child's 
whisper, floated through the room: 

“You pitied mer 

“Are you unhappy?” 

“Very! And here she clasped her wan, 
white fingers together in a sort of agony. I 
Was growimyg nervous, but I continued : 

“Tell, me, then, what you wish me to 
do?’ 

She raised her eyes in passionate suppli 
cation. 

“Pray forme! No one has prayed for me 
ever since TL died. No one has pitied me 
fora hundred years!” 

“tow did you die?” T asked, trying to 
control the rapid beating of my heart. 

The Lady with the Carnations smiled 
most mournfully, and slowly unfastened 
the cluster of flowers from her breast. 
There her white robe was darkly stained 
with blood. She pointed to the stain and 
then replaced the flowers. I understood. 

“Murdered! LT whispered, more tomy 
self than to my strange visitor, «Mur 
dered!’ 

“No one knows and no one prays tor 
me!’ wailed the faint, sweet spirit voice; 
Sand though T am dead TP eannot rest. Pray 
for me—I am tired!’ 

And her slender head drooped) wearily. 
She seemed about to vanish. 

1 conquered mv rising terrors thy a strony 
effort, and said : 

“Tell me—vyou miust tell toe ; here she 
raised her head, and her large, pensive eves 


met mine obediently — “who Was your mitre 


derer.”’ 

“He did notinean it,’ Sheanswered. “Efe 
loved me. It was here’ —-and she raised 
one hand anda pointed to the adjacent 
studio—‘here he drew stn pieture bie 
thought me talse, tru I is ft ‘ Nia 


ked heart! obi, 3 ' ft ! I 
ae 


\i ' 7 fe 


sad for a hundred years, with no word said 
to Giod for her!" 

Her face was so full of plaintive pathos 
that could have wept. i atching her as 
she stood, 1 knelt at the quaint old prie- 
dieu, just within my grasp, and prayed, as 
she desired, 

Slowly, slowly, slowly a rapturous light 
came into her eyes, She smiled, and waved 
her hands toward mein farewell. She glided 
back Ward toward the door, and her figure 
grew dim and indistinet. For the last time 
she now turned her radiant countenance 
and said, in thrilling accents: 

“Write ‘Manon, faithful heart.’ *’ 

I cannot remember how the rest of the 
night passed, but i know that with the 
early morning, rousing myself from the 
stupor of sleep into which | had fallen, I 
hurried to the door of the closed studio. 

It was ajar. 1 pushed it boldly open and 
entered, The room was long and lofty, but 
destitute of all furniture save a battered 
looking, wortm-eaten easel, that leaned up 


against the damp, stained wall. 


f approached this relic of the painter's 
art, and, examining it closely, perceivea 
the name ‘Manon’ cut roughly vet deeply 
uponit. Looking curiousity about, [saw 
What had nearly escaped my notice—a sort 
of hanging cupboard, on the left-hand side 
of the large, central bay window. 

l tried its handle. It was unloeked and 
opened casily, Within it) lay three things 

a palette, on which the blurring marks of 
long-obliterated piginents were still faintly 
Visible; a dagwer, unsheathed, with its 
blade almost black with rust, and—the sil 
ver filagree sticks of a tan, to which clung 
some mouldy shreds of vellow lace. 

1 remembered the fan the Lady with the 
Carnations had carried at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, and pieced together her broken story. 
She had been slam by her artist-lover 
slain in a sudden fit of jealousy ere the soft 
colors on his picture of her were yet dry 
murdered in this very studio; and nodoubt 
this hidden dagyer was the Weaponfgused. 

Poor Manon! idler trail Dody had been 
cast from the high) rock on whieh the cha- 
teau Stood “into the wild, cold, waves,"’ as 
she or her spirit: had said, and her cruel 
lover had carried his wrath against her so 
faras to perpetuate a shunder against her by 
writing “Wicked Heart’ on that) ini perish- 
able block of stone! 

Full of pitying thoughts, TD shut the cup 
board and s.owly left the studio, closing 
the door noiselessty after me, 

That morning, as soon as Deould get Mrs, 
Fairleigh alone, | told her my adventure, 
beginning with the very tirst experience I 
had had of the pieture in the Louvre. 
Needless to say, she heard me with the ut- 
most incredulity. 

“[ know you, my dear,” she said, shak 
ing her head atune wisely. «You are full 
of fancies, and aiwavs dreaming about the 
next world, as if this one wasn't goood 
enough for you. The whole thing isa de- 
lusion.’’ 

‘But,’ I persisted, “vou know the studio 
was shut and locked. tlow is it that it is 
open now?” 

“Itisn’topen,’’ declared Mrs. Fairleigh; 
“though bam quite willing to believe you 
greamt it was,"’ 

“Come and see,’ T exelaimed cayerly; 
and [took her up stairs, though she was 
somewhat reluctant to follow me. 

As I had said, the studio was open. I 
led her in and showed her the mane cut on 
the easel, and the hanging cupboard with 
As these convincing proofs of 
mv Story met her eves, she shivered a little 
and grew rather pule, 

“(ome away,’ she said, nervously. ** You 
ure really lone horrid! peut tear this sort 
of thing! For pyoodness” sake, heep your 
rhiosts to yours if’’ 

lsaw she was verxed and pettish, and I 
readily followed her out of the barren, for 
lorn-looking: roo. 

si arcely were we well outside the door 


its contents 


Whenmit shut to witha sharp ectick. I tried 
it. It was fast locked! This) was too much 
for Mrs. Fairleigh. She rushed down stairs 


ina perfect paroxysin of terror, and when 
J found herin the breakfast room she de 
ePared she would mot stop another day in 
thre biotin lo managed to calos ber fears, 
however, but she insisted) om my retuain 
ing With her, to brave out whatever els 
triigghit hay moat What she persisted now in 
calling the ‘haunted’ chateau, in spate of 
her practical theories 

And so ] staved= on. Amd when we left 
Brittany we left all together, without hav 
ing hid our peace disturbed by any more 
toanifestations of an tinearthiy nature. One 
thing troubled we adlitth. di should have 
liked to obliterate the word “wiehked™ from 
that stone and to have had «faithful cars 
edon it instead; but it was too deeply en 
yraved for this. Tlowever, Lhave seen neo 
more of othe Lady with the Carnations.” 


But | know the dead meed praving tor 

and that they often suffer for lack of such 
prayers —though I mineot pretend to ex 
plain the reason wis Viel | Kriow that 
the picture im the Le reis nota lereuze, 
throughs it is called conv It is thie portrait 
of afaithful woran, deeply wronged, and 
heer Vhaatnie - here tte am she told me to 
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~ False Pride. 
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is acrowded bal|l-rooin—so crowded that 

it is difficu’t for the chaperons to pick 
out any one couple to make remarks on. 
Yet there is one couple who receive their 
due meed of praise and of equally flatter- 
ing detraction, ‘They are easily distinguish. 
able, for they are both tall, and not only 
tall but handsome, 

The man, Geoffrey Marchimont, bas pride 
of birth and oonfidence in himself written 
in bie well-featured face, The girl, Hester 
Marchinont, Geoftrey's cousin, has the car- 
riage of a young queen. This is ber first 
ball, and her enjoyiment exceeds her wild- 
est dreatns, 

She bas no chaperon to iinpress upon her 
youthtul mind that it is wrong to dance 
inore than three titnes with any man, for 
ber father has brought her to the ball, and 
he is quite content to leave her to the 
care of Geoft—Geofl, her cousin, who has 
been her protector and plavieilow ever 
since be came to live with Chern, seven vears 
ayo, The handsome boy of fifteen had 
then taken under his wing the little terr- 
year-old maiden, and the friendship thus 
early begun bas grown and prospered—in 
(ieotfrey's case, at least—until it has be- 
come the ruling passion of lis life, 

Mr. Marchinout, having shaken hands 
with the Colonel's wife and introduced his 
pretty Hlester, is quite content to leave the 
care of her to Geoffrey, who introduces her 
to many of bis fellow-cficers, | 

It isa melancholy duty that Greoftrey per- | 
forinae He likes to see Hester enjoving 
herself, butit ist bard tothink that on the 
inorrow he will be speeding far away, and 
leaving the desire of his eyes benbrnad hit, 
And yet that this is so is'in some degree his 
own tault, for he has ue doubt in his own 
mind that the child is fond of bitn. 

But she is rich and he is poor, Hin pay 
is neteufficient for them to live upon, and 
be is too proud to sive upon a wile’s money, 
Hecan well afford to wait, he thioks, tll 
the child—she is only seventeen—is old 
enough to know her own mind, 

So he never speaks the words which may 
alter their whole lives, but watches her 
keen young enjovinent with a tmournful 
pleasure and dances with her rather mor, 
often than he ought. 

“It would just be perfect, Cieoft,”’ she 
tells bin, as they glide off for the third 
time, “but for one thing.” 

“What is that, inv Hetty?” be says, in his 
deep tones, 

“Why, to think that you're going to-mor- 
row,’ says Hetty, in her artless, child-like 
fashion, ‘l shall iiss you so dreadfully, 
Geoth” 

“Shall you, my darling?’ he says, ten- 
derly. 

For the life of him he cannot keep tender 
words off his tongue, but thes he has called 
her by every endearing epithet imaginable 
for several years, and bis doling so sugyests 
nothing to Hetty’s simple young soul, She 
speaks but the truth when she says she 
shall iniss hii, for all her lite is taken upp 
with hit and what he likes, 

(ieoflrey recalls every incident of that 
evening when, onthe day following he is 
whirled swiflly away from his heart's de- 
ligehit. 

“She loves me—tny darling," 
‘only she does not Know it.”’ 

Time flows on and brings changes with 
it. The sorrowful look fades out of Hetty’s 
eyes, only to be recalled in some rare mo- 
ment atachance mention of Geottrey. Lier 
father—her stern, self-contained ftather—is 
dying, though he lingers, as if loth to leave 
his only ebild alone in the world. 

And then a certain old major, who fre- 


¥ IS the height of summer. The scene 


he thinks; 








THE SATURDAY 


Geoffrey, tor she knows that be will notice 


| and criticise, and not be indifferent whether 


| bis three years’ absence 





quentiv drops into make one ata rubber 
of whist, begins to look more at his friend's 
daughter than at bis triend, and at last he 
begs Mr. Marchimmont to let hit take the 
fair voung life into his keeping. Mr. 
Marchinont is overjoyed, Hie thinks that 
his hittio girl has no faney for any one else, 
How should he dreau otherwise since of 
late her life has been so quiet? The two 
men settie evervihing between them, with 
but the inerest fori of an appeal to Hetty, 
who, belpless, bewilderec, only feeis that 
she has notthe heart to combat any wish of 
her father's now that he is .eaving her. 
And so Hetty Marchinont becomes Hetty 
Maxwell, and the light dies out of Gioet- 
frey’s life, and the years pass on until three 
have gone since Geoflrey lett his home, 
Mra, Maxwell is one day sitting with ber 


| don, comes to tbe reseue. 


she inakes thetn or not. 

There is a new delightin all her plans 
when she thinks they are for her oid play- 
tellow and companion, She fills her house 
with all the nicest people she knows, and 
goes herself, with ber two dearest triends, 
to meet Iii at tue station, 

A little mist of tears obscures ber sight 
asthe train comesin, She remembers so 
vividly that night when they said farewell, 
Will he be the same?” she wonders, or will 
alter the old 
charin? 

The train stops and out he jumps, tall as 
ever, thin and sunburnt. His dark chest 
nut hair bas the same crisp curl in it, and 
bs keen eyes are as watehful as of old. 
They meet and clasp bands, 

“Oh, Geoff, Geoff! it is good to see you 
again!’’ cries Hetty. 

“Thank you, dear,”’ he answers, in the 
slow, musical tones she remembers so well. 

Hetty introduces the two girls, Milly and 
Eveline Darrell, and then they all get into 
the pony carriage, Hetiy leaving orders 
that Geoffrey's luggage is to follow, 

Gicotfrey and Hetty are in the front seat, 
the latter driving. For some moments 
they are both silent—she from sheer happi- 
ness, he because he is devouring ber with 
his eyes, 

Geotirey breaks the silence first, 

“And what sortof alife do you lead down 
here, tletty?”’ 

He says the last word difidently, and 
quickly adds: “You must excuse me, I 
can’t call you Mrs, Maxwell.” 

“Tin very glad to hear it,” says Hetty, 
composedly; ‘for I don't intend to call you 
Mr, Marchimont, ¢ieot!,”’ 

Her light touch of mimicry is irresivtibie, 
and he laughs softly before be says—- 

“Don't you intend to answer iny ques- 
tion, either?” 

“Your question? Ob, what sort of life 
do we lead?) Why, we play tennis, and yo 
on the river and—aud dance, Oh, Geoff, 
vou will be here in tine for the county ball. 
Do you remember the last—no, I tinean the 
tirst—ball we were at together—do you, 
Cseoff,”’ 

“Do | remember?’’ he says, slowly, al- 
most as if to himself, but watching ber 
keenly meanwhile, “IT wish | could for- 
wet.”’ 

When they reach home Geoffrey does not 
see much more of Hetty till dinner is over, 
Then she rather forgets her duties as a hos- 
tess, for she takes hin out in the garden tor 
astroll, She asks Matthew to come, too, 
but he saves that the night air is chilly, and 
induces everybody to sit down toa round 
game of cards, 

“Run away, my dear!" he says, in his 
good-natured way,to Hetty. “You must 
have lota to say to your cousin.”’ 

And Hetty, nothing loth, leads (reoffrey 
off, and shows hin all ber favorite haunts, 
the view of which iooks so well by teoon- 
light, the corner of the garden which she 
keeps entirely to himself, and the green- 
house which she will not allow the gar- 
denuerto enter. And he syimpathizes and 
adinires, and eriticises, and they feel aa if 
they had stepped back into their past lives, 
when they were all in all to one another, 

“Matthew made ime ask a lotot people 
to entertain you, Geoff,” said Hetty, at last; 
“but IT really think IT could have man- 
aged,”’ 

“And you--who amuses you?’ 

“Oh, you'll have to do that,” reptied 
Hetty,’ and we'll cone here whenever they 
yet troublesome.” 

And so they do, and talk over the old 
days, re-teliing their old) serapes and per- 
plexities, and making plans for the time 
when the visitors shall be gone, 

But Hetty is no careless hostess, and she 
knows that she must amuse the girls some- 
how. One day, therefore, she proposed a 
picnic across the river tn search of prim- 
roses, ‘They go over in the ferry, and Milly 
Darrell starts a song, in which they all join, 
more or less badly. 

Wien they land Hletty volunteers to ex- 
plore, and Geoff says that he will accoim- 
pany her, Most of the others emulate their 
exauple, and the purty only meets again at 
tea tine, when a difficuity arises about the 
tire, (rreen wood does not burn well, and 
they cannot find any dry. 

One of Matthew's triends, 


” 


Major Hen- 
He discovers an 


j ancient hurdle, which burns up splendidly, 


husband at breaklast, when the servant | 


brings ber in a letter written on foreign 
r. She opens it and utters a glad ery. 


“On, Matthew!" she exclaims. “Ouly 
think! Geofl is commng bome—imy cousin 
Geoff, whom | have not seen for three 
years. He fave he hopes we will put tilin 


up tor a week or two, bul we itnust have 
ito fer ali bis leave. Poor boy, le bas 
nowhere else to gol’’ 

“Of course, inv dear,’ says Matthew, who 
never refuses the least wish of his wife, 
“Ask some of your cousins at the same 
tine, to make the house lively for him. I 
ain afraid lam but a dull companion for a 
young tian, 

It never strikes hin that be is a dull com- 


panion for tlie tor anit youny creature op- 
posite ' W particularly wives 
are s - t 
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and Hetty beyins to inake the tea, But be- 
fore the water is boiling half the hurdle is 
burnt, and Major Hendon gives it a push to 
turn it over, He does turn it over—and 
over. It rolis to Hetty’s feet, and flares up 
in a great flaine, which singes off part of her 
evebrows and 6yelashes, 

(jeoff starts forwaad with a great excla- 
inntion, and gives the burning mass a kick, 
which sends it rolling in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘Then he looks at Hetty to see whether 
she is sate, and tinds that she i quite 
pale. ‘‘Were you frightened, dear?” he 
asks, anxiously. 

“Oh, mol | 

“That :pan is the biggest ape!’ exclaims 
(ieofl, 

The “ape” comes up and apologises, “I'm 
awfully sorry, Mrs. Maxwell, he says, ocon- 
tritely; “] don’t Know what your busband 
will Say to me,’ 


“You've burnt off ail ber eyelashes,’ 
iz 5 {r ni ts {} 
let . . y — 
- eiv y 
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OR tice r tie Dell, a 1 mipe vv ners 
what Matlhew will say. 


A ludicrous surprise awaits her when she 
gets howe, Matthew never notices anvthing 
cies!) PR does not took 80 Very 
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all, for they are not all gone; but she is a 
little piqued that Matthew never discovers 
anything wrong till Major Hendon begins 
making abject apologies. Matthew laugbs 
that great hoarse laugh of bis. 

*Muake’em grow all the thicker!’’ he cries, 
loudly. “Never mind it, man; Hetty doesn’t 
care—do you, Hetty?” 

Hetty quietly says 80; but Geoffrey looks 
black. He is bardly decently civil Major 
Hendon. 

Yet, after all, Hetty’sevelashes soon grow 
again, and all are right long belore the ball, 
She rather wonders what se shall wear. 
She consults Geoffrey. He votes for white; 
she looked so nice in white at that other 
bail. Hetty thinks that white is not suita- 
ble for a married woman, sosbe asks Mat- 
thew. Matthew laughs at ber. 

“Nobody would think your were 4 mar- 
ried woman to look at you, ny sweet,”’ he 
ways, fondly. ‘Wear white by all means; 
Geoffrey is sure to know what suits you 
best.’’ 

W hen she coines down stairs before they 
start, Geoffrey utters a little cry of sur- 
prise. 

*Why——” he begins, and then stops. 

“Why,” repeats Hetty, smiling: ‘You 
remember it, then?’’? She feels an inward 
thankfulness that Geoflrey is rather more 
observant than her husband, “1 hadn't 
another white one,’’ she goes on; ‘tand then 
Ll remembered that I had only worn this 
once, so I thought it would do again.”’ 

“Another new dress!” says Matthew, 
comming into the room; “ah, you extravagant 
little puss!’’ 

Matthew had been at that ball, but bis 
inemory is not like Geoffreyv’s, Somehow, 
everything reminds Hetty of it strangely. 
Like her father, Matthew has no sooner 
conducted his party in than be goes off vo 
play whist. Ayain Hetty dances a great 
inany times with Geoffrey; and she intro- 
duces him to partners instead of his intro- 
ducing ber. About half way through the 
evening they wander outside into the 
shrubbery, which is tit by Chinese lanterns, 
Geottrey is talking to her of his life in 
India, and how lonely he sometimes teels, 

“Ah, Hetty,” he says, slowly, “if I only 
had you with ine!”’ 

She does not answer, and, looking at her, 
he sees that her eyes are fullof tears. She 
is Overcome at the idea of his loneliness, 
and her innocent mind attaches no wrong 
meaning to his words. The sight of her 
Ry npathetic eves 18 too much for Geoftrey’s 
self-control. He catches her in his aris, 
ang showers kiss after kiss on her sweet, 
upturned face. And for a minute or two 
Hester inakes no resistance. She only teels 
the happiness of having his arms round 
ber, and realises that this is her true resting 
pee Then suddenly she remembers 
Matthew—Matthew, who trusts her im- 
plicithy, who treats her with unvarying 
kindness; and she feels the baseness Jf her 
return tor his trust and love. Without a 
word, without a look, she draws herself 
away from Geoffrey, and moves swilcly 
back towards the house. She dares not 
look back, for the slumbering passion of 
years has woke suddenly into startling life, 
and it requires all her resolution to tear 
herself away froin its object. She does not 
trust herself; all the evening she keeps 
away from Geoffrey; she quietly ignores 
him when his dances come round, and 
waltzes away indefatigably with some one 
else. At last he can bear itno longer. As 
the guests are getting into the carriage to 
drive home, he whispers in her ear— 

“Hetty, 1] inustspeak to you alone! Come 
with ine into the break fast-rooun,”’ 

Hetty does not refuse. She knows that 
she 18 mistress of herself now; the struggle 
has been sharp, but she has conquered, 
She feels that there is something she must 
say to Gieoffrev which no other ear should 
hear, and she yields to his request. She 
goes quietly with bin when they reach 
home. The whole house seems to bave 
gone to bed, She knowsthat Matthew will 
not question her. Geoftrey shuts the door 
behind his cousin, and comes up to her. 

“Hetty,” he says, speaking low and rap- 
idlv, “Ll love you; I cannot live without 
you. You love ire—don’t deny it”—as she 
inakes a gesture of dissent. ‘1 can see it 
in your eyes and hear it in your voiee, I 
have loved you ever since you were a child, 
and you loved ine, only you did not know 
it. We were ineant for oue another. Why 
should we not be happy?) Come away with 
ine, aud you will net repent it.”’ 

The temptation is swift and terrible. 
Hetty covers her eyes with her hands, 

“Au, Geottrey, Geoflrey!” she says in a 
broken voice, “it is too late to sav all this 
now. Why did you not tell ine so then?” 

“IT bad not sufficient money to live upon 
then,’’ says Geoffrey, sulienly, for he is be- 
ginning to see she will not yield. I was 
too proud to live upon yours,” 

“Then why,” says Hester, tor the first 
time reproachfully—“why did you come 
here? | was, if not happy, at least con- 
tent.” 


“Tdid not want anybody to guess my 
secret,” save Geoftrey, a blush creeping up 
bis sunburnt cheek, ‘‘and—and I was too 
proud to fly trom a woman.” 





bad, after | 


“Geottrey,” exclaims Hester, “‘vour false 
pride has ruined both our lives. I was too 
young to know, and [ married a man whom 
I did not love because you were too proud 
to speak Yet I migbt be happv with wy 
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“Yes, I may forget you, says Hetty, 
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} mourntally; “bat can [ ever forget my 
own sin? He trusts mo—bte trusts ue!’ 
she cries, wildly, “and I have broken his 


‘but says nothing. 
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trust. I can never look bim in the face 
in!” 

The opening of the door startles them 
both. 

There stands Matthew; he has come to 
look tor his wile, surprised to find that she 
is not in her room. e stares in ainazement 
at the two—Geoffrey pale, and Hetty with 
the tears in ber ey+s. 

“What istbe matter?’ he asks, uncom- 
fortably. ‘tHave you bad a quarrel?” 

Hetty takes no notice of the question, 
She goes up to him, and gazes earnestly 
into his face. 

“Matthew,”’ she says, solemnly, “have I 
been a good wife to you? 

“You have been to ine everything that a 
inan could wish, my darling,” he answers, 
fondly, surprised though he is at ber ques- 
tion. Had Geoftrey been taking her to task 








about her witely duties, he wonders? 


‘And 1 will be—I will be!” cries Hetty, 
passionately. “Only, Matthew, I am very 
young and foolish; you must help me— 
save ine from mysel!!’’ she adds almost 
wildly. 

“Come, little woman, what nonsense is 
this ?’? save Matthew, cheerily. He thinks 
that she is over-tired and over-excited by 
the ball. “I am going to lock up the house, 
and when I have done I shal! expect to find 
you safe in bed,” and he turns away. His 
sturdy common-sense has a calming eflect 
upon Hetty. 

“Good-bye, Geoffrey,”’ she says, firmly. 
‘Our lives have bave been spuvilt, but bis 
shall not be,”’ 

Geoftrey understands tiat this is hia dis- 
missal, tle takeaone longing look at ber, 
As the door closes, he 
inakes a inovement towards it, but checks 
himself, ‘1 will not inake ber suffer any 
more,” he thinks. 

Ilis pride inakes bin sbrink from going 
away suddenly, for oe will wonder 
why. Butthe parting look Hetty has given 
him is too much tor his pride, and be is off 
before any one is down the next morning, 
leaving « hurried note for Matthew to say 
that he is called away on urgent businese,. 
He never crosses Hetty'’s path again. 
> e- —— 


| On a Ledge. 





BY A. B. 


YENORITA! 8S-8t! Senorita!” reached 
in a low whisper the ears of Senorita 
Mercedes (Guadaloupe Grenados, as 

she swung lazily in the bainmock on the 
wide verandab. 

“Who is it?” she csked in Spanish. 

“Pablo!”’ came in the sane low whisper. 

“Good Pablo, come bere.”’ 

A tall negro, showing in the slightly cop- 
pery hue of the skin the mixture of Indian 
blood, stole cautiously across the open 
space between the house and thick bushes, 
and almost crawling, reached the place 
where bis young mistress was, 

“Well, Pablo, what news?” eagerly de- 
manded the young girl. 

“All lost, senorita! All Jost!” 

“And Don Enrique?” 

“Out in de bush dar, bin’ ’n de canes,”’ 

“But why don’t be come in? What does 
he want to stay there tor?” 

“Indians chasin’ of him—de Cancanos,” 
answered the peon gravely. 

‘¢ What!’ 

“Yes, senorita. Fo’o’ days now. And 
Don Enrique be say’ us‘ get tv’ mountains 
now, quick.” 

“What does he want?’’ 

“Want some money, an’ some tood, an’ 
soine clothes, senorita.’’ 

The young girl hesitated a moment, and 
then said sharply: 

“Pablo, goto Don HKnurique, and tell bin 
to go to the old hut down in tbe swamp. 
I'l) be there in half an hour.”’ 

As the peon turned to execute the order, 
the yirl ran into the house, and once more 
silence fell upon the place. The revolu- 
tion, one of those unsuccessful revolutions 
of whiea the history of Columbia is full, 
was just over, and Don Enrique Gouzales 
found himself on the losing side. 

Under ordinary circumstances he might 
have surrendered; but when he heard that 
the dreaded Indians of the great Canca 
Valley had been placed upon his track, he 
knew there was nothing to do but fly. For 
these men are noted in the northern part of 
South Atnerica tor the fact that they never 
give or take quarter. They are like buiman 
biood hounds; their one idea is to kill. Don 
Enrique bad good reason to make the most 
of his time with the Cancanes after hiin. 

Down in the cane swamp stood an old 
palm house, the sides made of upright 
sticks split from the black palm, and lashed 
to cross-pieces,and the root heavily thatched. 
Here, sitting on a log in the shadow, was 
Don eee a voung fellow about twenty- 
seven, while lying on the ground was the 
peon, Pablo. 

Suddenly the peon raised his head. 

Somethin’ comin’, senort’’ 

The two listened fora minute, and then 
through the only path to the but camea 
large inule, saddled and bridied, followed 
by another one, upon which was the se- 
porta, 

Don Enrique bad the girl in bis arme al- 
Inost before the animal stopped moving, 
and the whispered words of endearment, 


the rapturous kisses and looks which the 
»TAaVe enc ther. t ithe 1 old atoryv 
Hut, dearest why have you got vour 
habit?’’ he asked at last. 
‘*Because—because— Oh, 'Rique, you 


inust let ine go with you!”’ she said, tremb- 

ling as she spoke. 
“Tin possible! 

this trip ineans,”’ 


You do not know what 




























“But I must! To-day,’’ she went on, 
with a blush, “‘would have been our wed- 
ding. and I cann.t—I cannot—let you go 
alone!” 

In great perplexity, Don Enrique looked 
at the peon for advice. 

Pablo bas served his father as well as 
himself, and Pablo’s forefathers bad served 
the house, first as slaves, and then as free- 
nen, ever since the first Gonzales had set- 
t.ed inthe valley. In reply to the look, 
the peon gave a grunt. 

“But—but, Mercedes,”’ said the young 
man, turning to ber, “how could you cross 
the mountains?”’ 

“Pablo can carry 
Pablo?” 

“Yes, senorita,’’ the peon answered. 

“There, Enrique, you bear! And I tell 
vou I'm going, anyway.’’ Now don't be 
unkind.” 

“Very well,” he answered, resignedly. 
“But we've got to start now. Come on, 
Pablo.” 

Placing the girl on ber mule again, Don 
Enrique mounted his, and, led by the 
peou, the party made their way out of the 
cares into the main road. Once on this, 
they pushed ahead rapidly, Pablo keeping 
up without the slightest difficulty. 

The road, which at first was good, grad- 
ually got wilder and rougher, until, as they 
went up the mountains, the mules would 
stopand pant every now and then before 
beginning one of the frightful climbs, dur- 
ing which they had to alinost spring from 
rock tu rock, Still up, and up, and up, the 
mules cliinbed, urged on as much as possi- 
bie by their riders, 

Suddenly Pablo, who had been looking 
back, said— 

“Look, senor.’”’ 

And Don Eorique turning, saw far below 
aastring of what seemed like brown boys, 
carrying long sticks, crossing an open 
space, 

‘Eight, nine, ten,’’ he counted, in a tone 
of some bitternesn, “Well, if we must 
fight, we must,” he went on, setting his 
teeth hard, and mechanically loosening his 
revolver, 

“No fight here, senor,” said the peon 
earnestly. “No good here. Up dere,” 
pointing as he spoke to a peak about three 
niles from them, 

‘*All right, Pablo,’’ 

And once more the mules were urged 
along by voice and spur. But if the fugi- 
tives had seen their pursuers, they had in 
turn been seen, and the race began between 
them. The road was frightful. 

At one side the rocks towered above 
thein until it seemed as though they reach- 
ed the sky; while, on the other hand, a 
hideous, yawniug barranca, as they call 
those strange crevices in the Andes and 
their associate ranges, went down sheer 
s0OIme six Or seven hundred feet. 

More and more trightful becaine the pass 
until the young girl was forced to cover ber 
eyes with ber hand, unable to look out any 
longer. Long betore Pablo had taken her 
bridle rein, while Don Enrique rode be- 
hind, The mules, with the wonderful in- 
stinct which inarks them, stepped as care- 
fully as cats, trying every stone belore 
resting their weight upon it. Suddenly 
Pabio stopped. 

‘(jet down here, senorita,’’ he said, as, 
lifting her from the saddle, he placed her 
on her feet. ‘You too, senor. No one can 
ride here,”’ 

The ledge made a sharp turn to the right, 
andon the turn was not more than two 
feet wide, While Don Enriqua keld the 
girl in his arins, ber head Luried in his 
shoulder, Pablo cautiously led-the toule 
she had been riding round theturn. Then 
he returned to the other, telling the two to 
go ahead. Holding on tothe rough rocks, 
With one arin around Mercedes, Don En- 
rique moved inch by inch round the point, 
and as they reached the other side sank 
down on the wide plattorm where the mule 
Was standing, fairly faint with the reaction 
from the pervous strain, while Mercedes 
fainted outright, 

In the meantime Pablo had begun to cau- 
tiously drive the second mule round the 
turn, Justasthe animal was twisting it- 
self round, a diabolical series of vells began 
Up the pass, and the Indians cane running 
in. The mule started, one foot slipped, and 
aller a inoment’s vain pawing to recover its 
footing, it launched out into the air, turn- 
ing over and over, until it inet its death in 
the gulf below, sinashed out of shape on 
the pointed rocks. Vhe imoment’s hesita- 
tion which this gave the Indians enabled 
Pablo to slip round the turn in safety. 
Roughly shaking Don Enrique, he said 
significantly: 

“Now we fight, senor!”’ 

Don Enrique sprang to his feet, and with 
Pablo advanced to jhe edge; none too soon, 
however, A head, acoppery brown in col- 
or, where the hideous red and black of 
the war paint did not hide it, was throst 
around the rock only in time to get a cut 
from Pablo's machete, or long knife. The 
next and tLe next, and the next, seemingly 
urged on by the pressure trom behind, 
fared the same way. Then came a pause, 
A moment afterwards a cloud of little zr- 
rows, about cight inches long, each wrapped 
With a tuft of cotton, few through the air, 


mne,—can you not, 





and again there was quiet. 
“Can they reach us froin above, Pablo?’’ 
“No, senor; dis only place."’ 
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arin lo strike, be leit a little prick like a pin 
inthe leg. ‘lhe arrow fell to the ground, 
but Pablo, glancing down, saw the end of a 
fine splinter in the wound, 

Don } nrique at once attein pted wo digit 
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cle lately published seems to establish not | 


this out, but both be and the peon knew it 
Was nO une, 

The curari poison bad touched the blood, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, 
Pablo began to feel numb all over and sank 
to the ground, the giri ee the ovid 
perspiration from bis forehead, 

But when Don Enrique tad been busied 
with the peon, two of the Indians had 
passed the point and a third was following. 
His rovolver settied one of them, but he 
inissed the second shot. 

Catching up the heavy machete from 
where the peon had dropped it, be began a 
hand to-hand fight. Feinting at one over 
the head, he whirled the heavy weapon 
around and caught bis foe under the arm, 
almost cutting bis in two, 

Striding over the dead body, he inet two 
of them at once, The one t& the leit he 
struck on the head, laying the brain open; 
but a glance showed him that the machete 
of the ove to the right was coming down. 

He just managed to spring out of the way 
when 4 dealening report just by bis bar,and 
the leap of the Indian int» the air, told bim 
that Mercedes had picked up the revolver 
where he let it fall, 

To wivance & the corner and strike down 
the man coming round was the work of a 
moment, and then, with asigh of relief, he 
realized that ouce more be held the pass. 
The rest was but for a moment though. 

Taking the revolver frou Mercedes, and 
leaning cautiously round the reck, he wait- 
ed in silence. Before tong he saw a head 
rained, and tired, killing the last of the 
party after biw., 

During this time Pablo had been getting 
weaker and weaker, When Don Enrique 
knelt beside him the peon was almost gone, 
but he could murmur: 

*De children, sen »r?”’ 

“Are inine always.”’ 

Good-bye, senor!’ as the eyes, which 
had been getting duller ana duller, finally 


closed, and Pablo was gone. 
* * * + 


a 

The broad road to Venezuela was travers- 
ed slowly by Don Knuriqueand his promised 
bride, and at the first iown they caine to, a 
very quiet and somewhat hurried wedding 
took place in the rude church of palin. 

However, they reached the coast, and be- 
fore many weeks were «ale in France. Nor 
was it many years before another turn in 
the politieal wheel brought back to Coluim- 
bia Bon Enrique Gonzales and bis beauti- 
ful wife. 
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To a large extent theatrical slang is a 
matter of abbreviation, The ‘‘protession”’ 
seldom use a whole word when part will 
do, and they begin by calling themselves 
‘*pros."” 

A theatrical notice in the newspapers is 
not a “paragraph,” but a ‘‘par.”” ‘Biz’ is 
“business,” but there aretwo kinds, “Good 
biz’? means full “houses;’’ when ‘biz’ 1s 
bad, the treasury is empty, and “the ghost 
walks.”” When the player is in the coun- 
try, he is “on the road” —the phrase is ob- 
viously a retie of the times when actors 
played in barns, and journeyed from town 
to town in wagons, 

Some companies go only to the sinall 
towns, when they are said to be “doing the 
sinalis,” or “one night stands,” Members 
of provincial companies are *out.’’ To have 
apartin the piece being played is to be 
ton.’ If you do not know your words, 
you aro a “fluffer.”’ “Fat’’ isa slang for 
good business—a telling speech or anything 
eise that the actor can inake much of, 

The theatre is the “shop.” The play it- 
self is called the *“*show.”’ “Props,” the 
abbreviation in use for ‘properties,’ is a 
very important term. Everything stored 
at the theatre tor use on the stage isa 
“prop; these are the manager's props. The 
actor's proys are the articles of clothing 
which he has to provide for bimnself. 

“Plot” is used with asomewhat peculiar 
significance. There are a number of picts” 
to every play. Thus the scene plot” is a 
list of the various scenes, 

The “fiyman’s plot’ is a list of the articles 
required by the Hyman, or man in the 
‘flies.’’ There is similarly a *‘gasiman’s 
plot. 

The “property plot” includes all poper- 
ties used inthe piece, and the prompter is 
responsible for their all being to hand at 
the proper time. The least important of 
the prompter’s duties indeed is to prompt. 

Yo get a “reeeption” is to ve weleomed 
with applause from the front when you 
make your first appearance for the eve- 
ning; to have a “eall’’ is to be cheered back 
to bow your acknowledgments when you 
go off. 

When an actor ix out of an engagement, 
he atvertises inthe chief tveatrical paper 
that he is “waiting” or ‘*resting.’’ 

Managers waking up a cou.pany invite 
“capable people to “write in,” They are 
pretty aure to address the ladies who re- 
spond as their ‘dear ebild.”’ It Shakspeare 
is to be played, only those “artiste”? need 


_ only that precocity is not necessarily a sign 
| of disease, but the exceptional capacity, 





EARLY GENIUS.—In a very curious arti- 


| (specially If it is of the original kind which | 


comes within the scope of the word ‘gen- 
ius,” is very apt to be precocious, He shows 
that out of 287 great musicians, artists, schol- 


ars, poets, novelists, men of science, and | 


cious children, giving signs of their unusual 


betore they were 20—indeed, in some cases 
before they had emerged from comparative 
infancy. 

Mozart was exhibited as pianist before 
he was five, and Mendelasolin’s first cantata 
was written ateleven; while Beethoven at 
nine bad outgrown his father’s musical 
teaching; Raphael was a scholar in wie siu- 
dio at 12; Titian painted a Madonna at the 
saine age; Morland was an accepted portrait 
painter, highly paid by his customers at 10; 
Landseer exhibited lis pictures at 13; and 
Flaximan carved baste at li. Goldont at 8 
sketched out a comedy; Calderon wrote a 
play at 14; Gioethe was a puet at 15; Beau- 
mont composed tragedies at 12, and Crow- 
ley’s epic, written at 10, 6 said to be “an 
astonishing feat of imaginary precocity.” 
Scott invented stories at 12; Dickens was a 
charming raconteur, the deiight of his com- 
panions, at% Grotius was «a scholar at 12; 
Porson could repeat the whele of Horace 
and Virgil before be was 15, and Macaulay 
at8 pul together acompendiaims of universal 
history. 

Newton was a inechanician at school; La- 
place, while aimere lad, was a mathematical 
teacher; Pascal at lS invented «a calculating 
umchine, and Leibnitz thought out difficult 
philosophic problems belore he was 15, 


- ——_ - 
THE TELEPHONE.—A_ quotation, not 
much Known, from the works of Kobert 


Hocke, published in 1864, would seem to 
show that the telephone is not such a mod- 
ern invention asis yenerally thought. Hooke 
says: “Awd a4 glasses have highly protme- 
led our seeing, # "Lis not lmiprobable but 
that there inay be found many mechanical 
inventions to improve our other senses of 
hearing, snelling, tasting, touching, "Tis 
not impossible to beara whisper a furiong’s 
distance, it having been already done; and 
perhaps the nature of the thing would not 
make it more impossible, though that tur- 
long should be ten tines multiplied, 

“And though some fainous authors have 
affirined it impossipie to hear through the 
thinnest plate of Muscovy glass, yet I know 
a way by which it is easy enough to hear 
one speak through «a walla vard thick. It 
has not vet been thoroughiy examined how 
far Octocuusticons may be improved, nor 
what other ways there may be of quicken- 
ing Our hearing or conveying sound through 
other bodies thau the air, tor that is not the 
only medium, 

“T can assure the reader that { have, by 
the help of a distended .wire, propagated 
the sound to a very considerable distance 
in an instant, or with as seemingly quick a 
notion as that of light,-at lenst, lncompara- 
bly swifter than that which at the saine 
tine was propagated through the air, and 
this not only in @ straight line, or direct, 
butin one bended in many angles.”’ 

—_—_———» > —-—— 

A LACTOMETER.—Any heusekeeper who 
desires to test the purity of the lacteal fluid 
furnished daily by the tmilkinan can pro- 
vide herself with an impromptu, and to 
all purposes an efficient lactomseter in this 
way :—Procure a giass bulb and stem, both 
hollow, toad it with quicksilver, sand, or 
even bird shot, until the instrument will 
float upright in milk known to be pure, 
Mark on the stem the point to winch it 
sinks—the surface point, femove it from 
the milk and Moat itia pure water, mark- 
ing the surface point as belore, whien will 
be considerably higher on the stem than 
the other wark. Now take a narrow slip 
o! paper, capable of being rolled lengthwise 
and inserted in the stem of the instrument 
$0 Lval figures on it will be visible through 
the glass, Lay offon this—in the direction 
of its length—a space equal lo the distance 
hetween the two surface points, numbering 
the tirst point Gand the other 100, Subdi- 
vide this space into ten or twenty portional 
spaces correspondingly numbered, roll the 
slip and insert it in the stem: until the 0 is 
at the surface point of the milk, the 100 at 
thatof the water. Your lactometer is now 
complete, Float itin your miik can every 
morning and the depth to which 
wiil register the percentage of dishonest 
water, i/ any, the tmiihk contains, 


surface line cuts the tigure 15. The milk 
contains 15 per cent. of atded ‘vater, 
———_— - 
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High Livine.—The Chinese are noted 
gourinets, and the young Braperor of Chi 
na, a correspondent tells us, las as keen a 
relish forthe pleasure of the table as any 


epicure in his dotmitntous, (j;astronoume 


| taste varies with the latitude and longitude 


more perlaps tuan any other; and the etum- 


not one that some eaters would have ac- 
cepted, Eight plats forin the staple of the 
menu. The etiperor insists on having 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


What must surely prove a most useful 
ally to ladies in dressing their hair, or at 
any rate in seeing that it is properly dressed 
behind, bas been invented by an inhabit- 
ant of the Isle of Man. Itis equivalent to 
having “eyes in the back of the head.” 
These eyes consist of a new kind of specta 
cles, on the glasses of which are sinalil 
round reflectors, or mirrors, for reproduc. 
ing Objects behind the wearer. With these 
spectacles, we are told, it is pomsible to see 
vack wards as well as forwarda. 


The very latest is “jounce.”” Mash, 
inasherand mashed are not obsolete, but 
ancient, which is worse. To be up with the 
ties you trust consider the young man 
whose eyes have rested on vou in tond ap- 
proval, not, as heretofore, reduced to the 
forintess state of the jelly fish, but shaken 
up, jolted, as when eneountering some ob- 
struction in the downward «weep of the 
sinooth-going toboggan. **He’s jounced,’’ 
you say, as you observe the broken bones 
ofthe victim and turn to fresh fields and 
candidates new, Creat indeed is philology 
and great isthe young woman. Her capac- 
ities for euriching the English language are 
without bounds, 


The new era of ininiature painting among 
ainateurs is one of considerable artistic 
value, Ifa young woman bas at all the 
power ol catching a likeness there is no 
doubt but what she can give inuch genuine 
pleasure to herself and triends, A deli- 
cately tinted, pleasurably flattering minia 
ture of busband or wife, or better even yet, 
ot ‘that blessed baby,”’ is a treasure in any 
one's possession, A lovely young maiden 
in New York bas been photographed from 
every point of the compass and in every 
pose, So when she made a well-known 
bacvelor a dressing gown, every button on 
it was 4 portraitol herself, painted by her- 
self. These miniatures: are made in any 
size, frown head «a fi th of life size on a 
plate to tiny ones on a bit of china not 
larger than «a silver quarter of « dollar. 
[wo methods of painting are in use—the 
French, which is almost entirely stippled, 
and the (ierman, done in a series of 
washes, 


According to atraveler who has just re- 
turned from Tierra del Fuego, South 
America, whither he accompanied a inis- 
sion which was sent out by the French 
yoverninent, the Fueygians are the lowent 
human beings in the seale of existence, 
Their language contains no word for any 
number above three; they are unable to 
distinguish one color from another; they 
have no religion, and practice no funeral 
rites; and they possess neither chiefs nor 
slaves, Their only weapo'® are bone- 
pointed spears ; and, as they grow ne‘ther 
fruits nor veyetabies, and their country is 
naturally unproductive, they are obliged to 
live entirely on animal food. Even these 
savages have, however, some social virtues. 
Not only are they not cannibals, but they 
sli-treat neither their women nor their old 
people, and they are, as a rule, tmonogam- 
ou, They, therelore, Compare favorably, 
in Some respects at least, with races that 
are supposed to be no longer altogether 
barbarous, 


Many Turkish ladies Lave of late years 
adopted western tashions of dresm, and 
worse suill, have either dispensed altogether 
with the veil, whieh, according to the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the Koran, ought 
to be worn by every Mussulman v onan, or 
have kept to the bare letter oi the law by 
covering thetr faces with wauze #o thin that 
it does not conceal the features, The Sul- 
tan, much secandalized at these departures 
from ancient usage, bas now decreed that 
Within aimonth bis female subjgets shall, 
under pain of a heavy tine, diseard their 
accursed Kurcpean tanties, their erineo- 
lettres, and their Paris boots,and thas hence- 
forth every Mahometan woman shall 
shroud her head ina veil of todest opacity, 
and shall clothe herself in all ways alter 
the deeent tanner of her ancestresses, 
The decree isa very harsh and barbarous 
one, yet Lamoblized te confess that even 
in western countries there are tnale des 
pots who would, if they could, put some 
cheek upon the dealings of their devoted 
wives and daughters woth dressimakers and 
tillers, 
physician, of 
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“Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE 


WHITE HYACINTH. 





BY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 





now the February afternoon was draw. 
ing to aclose, and the gas lainps were 
being rapidiv lighted in the streets, « pro- 
cess watched with delighted eyes by a 
group of children who were flattening their 
poses against the window-panes of a room 
ou the lower floor of a large house jn Lan. 
don. 
“Our balflboliday, and we have not been 


|: HAD been raining the whole day, but 


out today,"’ groaned the two boys of the | 


party. 
“Neither have we," retorted their sisters 
In ehorus; “se you are no worse off than 


ua,” 

“Do be quiet, will you,” exclaimed 
Harry, the elder of the brothers, ‘It's 
very different for girls, (set your books 


and read," 

“Or vour work,’ chirped fred, a tmis- 
chieveus impofseven vears of age. 

“Who isto see by this tight?’ was the 
disdainful reply. * That shows how imuch 
you boys Know about it.” 


It is no use disguising the fact that the 


children were all very cross, "It was the 
faultof the rain,” they said. They were 
tired of watching the passers-by hurrying 


along with their dripping umbrellas, They 
had chased the raindrops down the window- 


panes until their fingers were chilled and 
grimy. 
Tie whirling of the streams along the 


gutters no longer aflorded thei anv amiuse- 
ment, and as the lainps were lighted, they 
sighed for tea tine, and vented their weart- 
ness upon each other, 

“If only Cousdain Flossie would leave off 
talking to those tiresome people tpstairs in 
the drawing-room, and would come and 
tel! us aatery,” cried Carrie, a pretty obild 
of twelve years old, and the eldest of the 
party. 

“Or iftmanina would have taken some of 
us out driving with her,’ exclaimed 
Mabel. 

“You're a likely subject to be taken to 
see asick person. A yreater fidget never 
lived,’ replied her elder brother, 

Any complimentary retort that Mabel 
might bave feltinclined to make was put 
an end to by the door opening, and the 
young lady who entered was greeted with 
shouts of 

“Cousin Flossie ! dear Flossie ! here you 
are at last!" 

“Yos, at last,’ sie answered laughing. 
“T don't wonder you gave meup for lost; 
but the Jobnsons stayed so lony, that IT be- 
gan to think they were never going. Now, 
you really must not all pull so, or there 
will be nothing of me lett.’ 

“A story! Tell us a storv!"’ cried the 
Children, eageriv, as, clinging lo the slight, 
girlish figure, they almost pushed her into 
a large ariun-chair. 

“Hold your tongues! Leave Flossie 
alone, Do you waut to suflocate her ?"" ex- 
claimed Harry, with bovish chivalry. 

By degrees order was restored, and now 
the flrelight flickered on a happy little 
croup seated on low chairs ana stools at the 
feet of the golden-hbaired cousin, whe had 
seen sone twenty suliiners, and on whose 
knee was seated the four vear-old Svbil,the 
baby and youngest of the fatutly. 

Ainid a hushed silence Florence Graham 
began herstory, and told it in simple ian. 
guage, befitting the children’s understand- 


ing. Latershe wrote it down in greater 
detail, somewhat as follows: 
A little child lav sick in bed, She lad 


been many weeks ill, and hour by hour 
grew weaker and weaker; the bright sun 
peeped in at the windows every morning, 
and each evening darkness fell upon the 
earth. Scmnight succeeded to-day, and time 
dritted onwards, bearing with each succes- 
sive Clrot that tiny life away. 
On «a table opposite the siuall 
Btmnd, in oa lass bottle, a 
which had been wiven to the @elild by alow 
ing friend, and living day by 
up among Ler piilows, 
plant as it grew 


white bed 


day PROP prec 
Mile 
she beheld lis green leaves 
wofolding, as stems growling taller 
statelier, aud often She stretched out her 
litthe bands, as if to embrace it, for she 
dearly loved ber flower. 

One day, when the weath: or was grav and 
cold, and the child lay as usual upon her 
bed, wondering at the rapidity with whieh 
her plant was approaching perfection, 
whether it was the heat of the tire, or that 
the hyacinth had prown loo fast to be 
strong, no one can Bay, butover it tell, ana 
hung limp and drooping, 

“My flower, inv flower!’ moaned the 
littie one, reaching forth her hands as if to 
assist it; ‘tiv beautiful ivacioth ; ob, ait I 
could but wet to you {"’ 


“Oh, dear,”’ groaned the poor plant, ‘1 
feel very iil. I] shall certain.yv die if some 
one does not pick me uy soon; that little 


child would, I know, if she were able,” 

Of course noone eould hear the hvactoth 
tlaikitg, hich treot heip ratte rs, 

“7] must not co sipplcatta, eontinued the 


and << 


flower, trvitiy in Vain to raise tself, **The 
Jittie giri, t piigyla mle i never tnakes 
any fuss, but is wood! and pati t nt 
trv and 
ee ver ~ 
bl 4 
4 

; 
bexutiful flower 

Ali. that is better t"’ exclaimed the hwa 


cinti, as the girl cattert-Hita yverntly 


hyacinth bulb, | 


watched the | 


and | 
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it, and carried the plant to the little one’s 
bedside. . 
Tenderly the thin fingers were passed up 
and down its stem and over the cool, green 
leaves, then a kiss was pressed on ite open- 
| ing buda, ‘ 
| “Jt will be a beautiful white flower,’ 
murmured the pale lips smiling. 
| “Yen,” said the hyacinth, proudly; “I 
| shall be very beautiful. How the sick child 
loves ine!” 
| And it shook itself again with pleasure. 
Then it was placed in a cooler position, and 
tied carefully to a stick to keep it up 
| right. 

This hurt its pride, and the plant trem- 
bled with anger and contempt for ite wooden 
companion ; but when it saw the child's 
large, bright eyes looking at her beoved 
flower a little sadly, still fearing lest it 
might bave been burtin its fall, said the 
hyacinth soltly to itself— 

“How naugbty I am to make her grieve. 
After all, what does it matter if the stick 
does trouble me? My first object should 
be to do my duty, which is to please the lit- 
tle girl.”’ 

And the plant was right, for God had 
made the flower, aud sent it by the band of 
nan to brighten the sick child’s roow, 

And now a singular thing happened, The 
hyacinth began to teel very drowsy, and 
after nodding two ‘or three times, fell fast 
asleep. Its adventure had no doubt tired 
it—that is the only way in which I can ac- 
count for such a curious proceeding. 

The day sped on its course, the waves 
rolled up in quiet monotony, and broke in 
soft, aweet cadence upon the shore, Very 
yently the sun peeped in at the little in- 
valid’s window, and was awed by what it 
beheld, 

She heard only, as if from afar, the tmur- 
inuring of the ocean's billowa, The sound 
ininglied with the plaintive strains of an 
organ, playing in the street below, and as 
She gazed at Lhe opening white buds of her 
hyacinth, it seemed to her that they were 
fast being transtorimed into a bright being 
with wings; standing beside her bed, 

She stretched out her litthe aris again to 
her flower, fading rapidly from her sight, 
and, as they fell helplessly beside her, the 
Avyel of Death passed swiftly through the 
room away to the great beyond, 

Then all was busbed, all was silent in the 
little one’s chamber, and they who loved 
her lorbore to mourn as those without hope, 
forthey believed, with child-like faith, in 
the Communion of Saints and the Resur- 
rection of the Dead. 

* o a ” * 


“I have taken avery long nap. I won- 
dor what came over me ?"’ and the hyacinth 
shook itself inmpatiently. 

“Why, dear ine, where ain 1 ?’’ for soime- 
one had moved the flower, and it found 
itselfin another room, resting against the 
window, What has become of tiny small 
friend ? TL tsust have slept some few hours 
lor the day is nearly over. Very uaughty 
and idie of me, I declare.”’ 

Yes, the day was nearly over, tor the sun 
was sinking down to rest, shrouded ina 
golden glory; Bushed was the motion of 
the sea’s restless waves, beautiful with tints 
of green and pink and violet; while 
tnasses Of crimesou and gray clouds covered 
the sky. 

“Very fine indeed,” said the hyacinth, 
nodding approvingly at the prospect belore 
it. ‘*Man calis it Nature—a cold word, 1 
wonder does he sver forget that the great 
(fod gives the glorious sunsets and all the 
beauties which gladden the earth? But 
here I am vawnilog again, T must be very 
tired. WhatdoT see? Au [dreaming ?” 
and the plant peered eagerly through the 
window,”’ 

Slowly, slowly fleeting upwards, likea 
great White cloud, soared « spotless anyel, 
with a litthe cniid entolded in’ its loving 
clasp. 

Above the din of earth and the never- 
ceasing motion of the wide sea they rose to- 
wether, and the child gazed in wonder at 
the fast-receding objects of the world she 
Was leaving forever, and strained her ear 
that she might cates the distant sound of a 
deep church bell which was watted to her 
upon the stillness of the evening air. 

Then her eves fell upon the hyacinth 
which she bad loved while iil, and the Little 
one’s beart grew sad, for she desired to take 
her tlower with her into the unknown land 
Whither she and ner companion were 
poivdtiye. 

But the bright angel whispered in loving 
tones that her Father in Heaven would give 
her lar lairer Nowers than even the pure 
white hyacinth, and thatthe plant had yet 
a work to do on earth, 

So the litthe child was comforted, and 
just as the setting sun was dipping down 
behind the horizon, and the distant bel! 
tolled onceagain forthe life that had fin- 
ished its course upon the earth, she kissed 
hertiny hand to the flower as a last fare- 
Well, and the anyel with its burden floated 
away out of sight. Then the byacinth 
knew that its little friend was dead, and, 
bowing its bead, mourned, 

Some days passed by, until one came 
when the departed child's sister entered the 
rooin, Ste was dressed in deep mourning, 
and held in her band asbarp pair of scis- 
sors. The hyacinth turned pale and treim- 
bled. Sop, snip, went the scissors, and the 
beautiful white blossoimn was severed from 
the stem. 
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‘This, then, is where wy work now lies, 
snd To must try todo it well and patiently,” 


sald our hyacuth. Therefore it gathered 


into Ita stein as many of the raindrops as it 
could, and put forth all its beauty, so that 
the passers-by paused to admire and remark 
the loveliness and fragrance of the sweet 
flowers, 

“They should notice me in particular. 
Why was not I alone chosen to adorn her 
reating-place, since the little girl loved me 
above them all?’’ cried our friend, in burt, 
peevish tones, ; 

“Why so proud? Whereis your patience 
and contentinent?”’ murmured the ferns, in 
soft reproof, 

Our hyacinth made no reply. In truth, 
it was ashamed, and, feeling very sorry for 
ite fault, strove to make amends by being 
very lhumbie, and doing well and bravely 
the work which had heen given it until it 
withered and the wreath was taken away. 

But they planted year by year hyac'nth 
bulbs around the little one’s resting-place, 
and, a@ the beautiful blossoins reared them- 
selves against the white stone cross which 
marked the spot, they added their pure tes- 
timony tothe belief in an eternal spring- 
tide and the life of the world to cuine. 

* . * * ? 


“Tea is ready,” said the nurse, putting 
her head in at the school-room door just as 
Flossie Graham brought her story to a 
close, and away trooped the children, the 
three eidest teeling a little subdued and 
rather ashamed of their fretfulness and 
complaints given way to during the after- 
Thon. 








They left the door open behind them, but 
Flossie did not notice i, She sat on in the 
dark, her eyes fixed on the tire, thinking of 
the story of the little child and ol the lesson 
It taught. 

a A 


COIN COLLECTING. 





common to all of the human race, The 

schoolboy collects postage stamps, 
wiarbles and business cards, The youth 
gathers canes, pipes and photographs of 
friends, while even the tost staid citizens 
have their hobbies in the collecting 
wav. One will seek rare bocks, old 
books, tirst editions of American authors, 
ete. Others search for coins of Aimerica— 
Colonial, State and Federal. ‘Tnese latter, 
if seeking to fill upa complete series, are 
attempting the Impossible, 

Strange as it may seem, the oldest coins 
are not the rarest—neither do they coim- 
mand the highest prices, For example, the 
coin of ASgina, said to be the most antique 
coin, selis froin $2.50 to $8 at auction, while 
an Ainerican dollar o: the date 1804, in yood 
condition, is valued at $1,000. <A collection 
of Roman coins can be readily and coin- 
paratively cheaply acquired so far as speci- 
inens of each epoch is concerned, though a 
collection of all varieties of Roman coins 
would be priceless, and would be a load for 
a wagon. However, the collection of Aimer- 
ican Colonial and United States coins seems 
to be the phase nostin vogue at presentof this 
particular hobby, and soime very fine col- 
lections have been secured. The early colo- 
nia. coins are scarce, and the demand for 
thei 18 always active. The dealers in coins, 
of whom there are several in New York, 
pursue the system of buying cheap and 
selling bigh, a8 those fromm whoin they pur- 
chase are ignorant of the value of the coins 
they seli, and reyard all above its face value 
a clear gain. <A dealer wili offer tor an Oak 
‘Tree shilling $1, when he can readily sell it 
for frou 8 to $10, and the same for other 
varieties, A Pine Tree shilling is rare, and 
will sell froin $10 upwards, while an Oak 
Tree shilling, same year, 1652, is worth but 
halt asimuch, A Carolina half-penny, for 
which a dealer coolly offers from $5 to $8, 
has been seld in New York city for $26.25. 
This coin was struck in 1693. The Louisi- 
ana copper coins of the French Royal and 
Republican Governments are worth from 
50 cents to $2, while what is called the 
George Clinton cent, struck in New York 
in 1787, it in good condition, is valued at 
from $30 to $50. The Washington cents are 
all rare, that struck in the die froin which 
the so-called Washington half-dollar was 
struck selling from $26 to $30, according to 
eondition. The Kentucky cents are also 
rare, and seli tor a good price, 

The United States coins are, of all coins, 
the hardest for one to secure a complete 
collection. The coinage of 1794 is very 
rare, and sells readily at $15, A dollar of 
i74 has been sold at $100, and then not in 
the b st condition, 

The half cent of 1796 is rare and sells 
readily at $15, while the silver quarter of 
the same date is valued at trom $38 to $5. 
The half do!lar of 1796 is worth $30,and that 
of 1797 $25.) ‘Lhe cent of 1799 is a bargain at 
from & to $10, and the hall dime of 1802, is 
rare lo excess, a speciinen that was bent and 
badiy worn having been sold in 1875 for $35; 
a fine specimen would command probably 
double that sum, y 

All the coins of 1804 are rare except the 
half cent, which is very common. Tne dol- 


ile inania for collecting appears to be 





Do cen amt had 


lar, Of which 19,570 were coined, is tor soine | 


unknown reason the rarest of all Ainerican 
coins, but eight copies being Known, ‘This 
coin has been largely counterfeited, and 
will sell for from $800 to an unknown sulin, 
according to condition, 

The balf dollar, of which 156,519 
Bruck, IS extremely rare, and 
sold. Probably there is no 
value bevond the 
acd ulre 


were 
is sel dor 
limmit to ite 
aesire of the wuver to 
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Sp ! 4 een 8 i for 27 


hough ons good en ough tor a pocket piece 
oan be bad for $25, 

Phe quarter of 1827 is one of the rarest of 
quarters, A very fine proof sold for $105, 
an ordinary copy is purchased by the deal- 





ers at $20. The pattern dollar of 1839 is 
worth $15, and that of 1854 $5. The haif 
dollar of 1836, with the milled edge, is sold 
for from $5 to $10, and the saine is for 
quarters of 1853, without the arrow heads at 
the side of date. 

Tne cent of 1857 is valued at $2, and the 
nickle cent of 1856 atthe samme price. The 
half cents from 1831 to 1840 are worth from 
$4 to $8 each, and that of 1852 at $5. 

There are some coins that are unique, as 
the set of patterns from which was evolved 
the trade dollar. The six dollars «hich 
fortined the set sold for $36, when put up at 
auction atthe sale of James Taylor's cab- 
inet in New York. 

The cent of the Confederate States gov- 
ernment, struck in 1861, their own coi 
is rare, and will sell readily at froin $5 to 
$10. Thetwenty cent pieces of 1877 and 
1878 are eagerly sought for at $2 each, and 
the same istrue of the two cent piece of 
1873 at $1. 

—_ oh - oe 


THE “GIFT OF GAB.” 





All men say women talk, women chatter, 
women gossip, women use their tongues in- 
cessantly in and out of season, on all and 
every occasion. Few men will be tound to 
adinit any woman can converse, Now, be- 
tween conversation and talking a wide dis. 
tinction exists, based, however, on a inoral 
rather than on an actual foundation. 
“Talking” gives the idea of triendly, pleas- 
ant, social, familiar intercourse between two 
persons, “Conversation” suggests to our 
ininds a higher order of talking, in which 
an interchange of argument, a superior 
knowledye of the subject under discussion, 
well-chosen language and a touch of seri- 
ousness, aii form’parts of the whole. As to 
a *Conversazione,”’ we all know that is just 
the fashionable designation fcr a society 
“crush,” and altogether belies its bigh- 
sounding name, 

Perhaps we may be permitted a word of 
criticiam on the lords of creation. Men 
who despise women as chatterboxes are 
themselves the most inveterate gossips, 
Behold him laying down the law from the 
vantage ground of the domestic beartbrug; 
in ail puvlic places he.s allowed to spea 
at will, be it in puipitor on platiorin, in 
Congress or the workingman’s club, In 
courts of law, at banquets of all kinds; 
at every assembly of man we hear the 
sound of his tongue predominate over all 
other noises, 

Man, if not the beginning, is surely the 
end of every scandal. A married woman 
gets her choice bits of news from her hus- 
band. “Some fellow at the club told ine,”’ 
is his authority. When she, on ber side, 
reveals to her ‘*better half’ some whispered 
aside, he repeats the bon motas a joke at 
hisclub to some chosen companions, and 
the seed, once scattered, bears fruit four- 
fold. 

Yet, on the side of men, there is one 
heavy pointin their favor. To them talk- 
ing is an amusement for their leisure hours 
or inoments, It does not interfere with or 
detract from their daily work. Here women 
fail. Women talk toooften and too lightly. 
They never pause to think: Has my talk- 
ing done any good? by my advice have I 
assisted? by iny syimpatby have I soothed? 

A man who talks bas a distinct knowl- 
edge ot the subject on which he converses, 


| a definite aii in raising it. Look back on 


yesterday. ‘lo whom did you speak? If to 
a tnan, vou can doubtless recall the gist of 
your conversation; if toa woman, you will 
have buta meagre resume of your words 
to offer, considering the time spent on the 
speaking of them. Women talking to each 
other use too inany words, and speak on a 
variety of subjects too trifling to repeat or 
remember. 

This is scarcely wise. The preacher tells 
us, ‘tin all labor there is profit; but the talk 
of the lips tendeth only to penury.’’ From 
lack of coin we may be shielded, but there 
is penury of the inind ; lips which inove 80 
constantly anent trivialities make one pre- 
suppose their owner is but empty beaded. 
An incessant talker ailows himeeif no time 
to fill his brains with necessary knowledge. 
The power of speech isa great gift veuch- 
sated to us by the Creater, but shall we 
misuse it ? 

Words of love, of friendship, of sympa- 
thy, of encouragement, of iustruction, how 
precious are all and each! Yet let us 
check the flow of useless words we 80 
often utter, refraining trom speech which is 
ot no avail either to ourselves or our neigh- 
bors, 

The words “silence is gold”’ torm a safe 
Inotto for individual reflection. That bird 
of renown, “the parrot who thinks a great 
deal,” is notan example to be completely 
despised. 

ite i <a 


AN evangelist of the Sain Jones order in 
Denver, Col., said, among other things, in 
a recent sermon: “No man who wears 
tight pants can be a Christian, and no 
woinan who pays $ for an eight-button pair 
of kid gloves can enter the kinggom of 
heaven. I see you xirlsareinclined to kick 
atthat, but I don’t care. Hell is full of 
people who licked at the truth.” 
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LADY OF THE HovsE—“To-morrow is 8 
holiday, Peggy, so you may go out and 


emjoy vourselt.”’ 
Mer ‘There are so many people on 
6 Streets these jays that [ would pre- 
SLA Lhe 1 S€ Perhaps you a d 
is ' ac etter go out and ming!ie 
i} 
i * ee - 


LAUNDRYMEN are the most humble and 
forgiving beings on earth. The more cuffs 


you g've them the more they will do for 
vou. 
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LEFT BEHIND. 





RY A. Y. R. 





We started equal in the race—nay, more, 

We started hand in hand—how good seemed life! 
How shone the little waves upon the shore 

Where firet we wandered; when he called me wite; 
I could not see the shadow's awesome birth, 
For sunshine flooded all the fair young earth. 


How has it faded? Love that was so true 
In those first days has lost its early grace; 
soft drifting clouds gather below the b'ue, 
That seemed to be fair Heaven's unclouded face, 
That shone above us as we turned to leave 
A life of dreams—that love alone did weave. 


Yet home was there; for that first home of ours 
We did not scorn the voice that called us there. 
Our home should e’er be bright as Exien’s bowers, 
Our love should wax with time more sweet, more 
tair. 
Work claimed us; life stood no more idly by 
‘Teaching the happy hvurs how to fly. 


And so we entered where work held the reins, 
Nor shirked the future with Its heavy load: 
Atevening there were wanderings in the lanes; 

Love’s lamp lit up the gloom in our abode, 
Yet, who could watch the swallow’s eager quest 
With tired eyes that only longed for rest? 


He had kis dreams to dream, just as of old, 

His fancies flew above on happy wings; 
Fscaping all that was so dnily told— 

The weary march of useful common things. 
I could not rise when quite worn out with pain, 
Or children’s cries; I longed for sleep again. 


I slipped aside unwitting—but in dreams 
I saw alone once more that happy time, 
Ere work could separate, or blur the gleams 
The sun had lent us- turning prose to rhyme. 
He rose yet higher, and I loosed the band; 
I would not drag him down from fairy-land. 


For he is happy, and his life is sweet, 
Nor recks he that so far I lag behind. 
Perchance beyond life*s mists once more we'll meet, 
And In one strand our lives shall then be twined; 
One strand so strong it shall have power to draw 
Our hearts together—being one once more, 
—_——  —s «ae 


THE MYSTERY OF MYSTERY. 


According to Dr. Grasse, an indefatigable 
investigator of matters mysterious, Castle 
Rodenstein, near to Darmstadt, Germany 
was once inhabited by a knight who was 
the terror of his neighbors, and passed all 
his time hunting, and never bestowed a 
thought upon the fair sex. 

On one occasion the Palatine gave a 
tournament, to which he invited all the 
knights resident on the Rhine, the Necker, 
and the Maine. Von Rodenstein made his 
appearance, looking very magnificent, 
unhorsed every adversary, and received the 
prize from the hand of the noble Lady 
Marie von Hochberg, with whom he at 
once fell desperately in love. 

She readily became his wife,and for some 
time they lived happily together in Castle 
Rodenstein, when one unlucky day he 
became involved ina quarrel with one of 
his neighbors. He was already tired of 
the calm enjoyments of domestic life, and 
the opportunity of a return to his old 
habits was by co means unwelcome. 

In vain did his wife. who undoubtedly 
thought that matters might be amicably 
settled, entreat him to abstain from broil 
and battle; in vain did she fling herself on 
her knees before bim, and implore him, for 
the sake of herself and her child yet un- 
born, not to leave the castle. He coldly 
thrust her aside, and rode oft on his courser 
with all possible speed. 

Almost immediately afterwards the poor 
lady gave birth to a child and died. At 
night, while the knight lay in ambush near 
Schnellert, watching fur his enemy, he saw 
a white figure approaching him from his 
own castle. This was the spectre of his 
wite, who bearing her child in her arms, 
reproached him with her death, and told 
him that he was doomed to wander about 
as the herald of wars in Germany. 

Not long afterwards he was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish, and died in Castle 
Schnellert, in front ot which he has since 
made Lis appearance whenever a war is 
about to break out. 

The following table of comets, and of the 
events by which they have been succeeded, 
shows that the popular beliet that comets 
predict remarkable events is rot altogether 
unreasonable. Before Christ, 480, Battle of 
Salamis; 431, Peloponnesian War; 331, 
Battle of Arbela; 43, Death of Cwsar. 
Anno Domini 1, Birth of Christ; 62, Earth- 


quake in Achaia and Macedonia; 70, Des- 
truction of Jerusalem; 79, Eruption of 
Vesuvius, which caused the destruction of 
lerculaneum; 337, Death of Constar 

al Invasior t Alar Italy: & 

eded the death tf Churlemagne S77 


Death of Charles-le-( hauve; 999, proceded | 


the disasters and terrors of the year 1000; 
1066, Conquest of England by the Nor- 
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mans; 1223, Death of Philip Augustus; 
1264, Death ot Urban IV.; 265, preceded 
the death of Manfred, King of Naples;1273, 
Accession of Rodolph of Hapsburg; 1293, 
modified character and conduct of Koublal 
Khan, founder of the Tartar domination in 
China; 1454, Taking of Constantinople; 
1500, Irruption of Tartara in Poland, 
famine in Swabia, and expedition of Charles 
XIII. in Italy; 1516 announced the mistor- 
tunes of Munster, under John of Leyden, 
invasion of the Turks in Hungary, civii 
war in Switzerland, plague in Eugland, in- 
undations in Holland, and an earthquake in 
Portugal; 1556, abdication of Charles V.; 
1560, death of Francois II. of France; 
1572, massacre of St. Bartolomew and 
death of Charles 1V.; 1577, King Sebastian 
made an unfortunate expedition into 
Africa, where he lost his life; 1580, epi- 
demic in Italy and France; 1793, execution 
of Louis XVI. in France; 1804, downfall 
of the Empire; 1811, birth of the King of 
Rome; 1820, Napoleon considered the ap- 
pearance of this comet a sign that his disso- 
lution was at hand; 1858, the attempted as- 
sassination of the Emperor of France by 
Orsini, and the Italian war; 1861, inunda 
tion of the Danube, American civil war, 
earthquakes of Guatemala and Rhodes, 
death ot Prince Consort, the new Kingdom 
ot Italy, emancipation of Russian serfs, 
death ot the Sultan ot Turkey, and the end 
of Rome as a Power. 

The Romans augured from the entrails of 
birds, dreams, stars, sortilege, etc., and 
should a bird of good omen perch on their 
standarec, or fly over or near their army, it 
was esteemed favorable. On the contrary, 
if araven or crow were seen, it was demed 
unlucky, and they would not venture to do 
battle on that day. 

Cesar believed that he should die on the 
day on which, in fact, his end came. 

But, to come nearer home, we shall dis- 
cover that forebodings and omens were be- 
lieved by heroes and philosophers, poets 
and divines. The illustrious Nelson had a 
strange presentiment of his death on the 
day of the battle of Trafalgar. Napoleon 
believed in the propitiousness of his star; 
and at the period of his dissolution, on the 
fourth of the month in which be expired, 
the Island of St. Helena was swept by a 
tremendous storm, which tore up almost all 
the trees about Longwood by the roots. 
The eighth was another day of tempests, 
and about six o’clock in the evening Na- 
poleon died. 

When the first Norman King landed on 
the shores of Britain he slipped and fell; 
but being of a superstitious turn of mind, 
was careful to turn the accident into an 
auspicious omen by declaring it to be sym- 
bolic of his seizure of the land. 

Sir Matthew Hale also predicted the day 
of his death, which was verified. Bacon, 
Johnson, Walton, and many others, be 
lieved in such things. 
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Brains of Bold. | 


Nothing overcomes passion more than 81- 
lence. 

The most difficult thing in life is to know 
yourself 

Selt-love exaggerates both our faults and 
our virtues. 

Politeness is a wreath of flowers that 
adorns the world. 

More lies are told about money than any- 
thing else in the worid. 

Impose not a burden on others which 
you cannot bear yoursell. 

You will never have a friend if you must 
have one without failings. 

Unless the habit leads to happiness, the 
best habit is to contract none. 


He that makes himself an ass must not 
take it ill if men ride him. 

When a man knows one thing well he is 
likely to find out other things. 


When men begin to glory in wickedness, 
their punishment ts not far off. 

Man will ever mistake his true happiness 
as longas he negiecis to study nature. 
Malice and hatred are very tretting, 


tinal 


aptto make vur minds * 


and 


ore and uneasy. 





[In ourselves, rather than in material na 


or , hee 
re ‘ ¢ es ca ‘ Lf) ea 


A 900 science fears no witnesses 


ai 
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Every ain that man commils 18 a dircct 
stab at his conscience, and he stabsand stabs 


conselence breathes 
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Femuininities. 
“Amiability is a virtue. 


Shakspeare has no herocs—he has only 
hervines. 


melon, isa novelty ia pins. 


There is said to be only one female trom 
bone player in this country. 


The noontide sun is dark, and the music 
discord, whea the heart is low. 


United States Senator Ransom's wife fit- 


ted each of her six sons for college. 


A fashionable wedding present is a door- 
plate with the bridegroom's name on it. 


Rover, for twenty years the pet dog of 
the Princess of Wales, died on (hristmas day. 


There is nothing so troublesome toa man 
asa second wife-—when his first one is still living. 


Tiny toboggans now ‘“‘dangle from the 
bangle’* worn by the progressive girl of the period. 


Caterers have ventured to introduce cab. 
bage at dinners disguised to taste like something 
elae, 


Every baby, it is said, that has been burn 
tothe wives of Cabinet officers in Washington has 
been a girl. 


The modern birdcage of bronzed wire 
makes the old-fashioned affair loos exceedingly il 
by comparison. 

In¥Paris there are 490,000 unmarried 
men and only 390,000 married, while there are 416,000 
unmarr.ed women. 


Although an owl has nothing to do with 
time, you must have a stuffed one perched up on top 
of your hall clock. 


Starched shirts will iron easier if you let 
them dry after starchiag, so you will have toaprinkle 
them before iroring. 


A Burlington paper says some extrava 
gant women it knows of ‘Sought to be arrested for 
robbing thé@mates.** 


It is said that women dress extravagantly 
to worry other women. A man who dresses extrava- 
pantly generally worries his tailor. 


Sadie Hays, colored, has been sentenced 
to an imprisonment of 9 years in the Missouri peni- 
tertiary for murder in the second degree. 


Silk dresses should never be brushed with 
a whisk broom, but shoald be carefully rubbed with 
a velvet mitten kept for that purpose only. 


A Spiritualist medium has just had a 
long interview with the spirit of Adam. He reports 
that Adam still blames the whole business on Eve. 


The dark-eyed senoras and senoritas who 
patronize the great Talon Theatre, at Havana, wear 
flowers upon their heads instead of chimney-pot 
hats. 


Says the society column of a Western 
paper. ‘The wedding was strictly private, owing to 
the bridegroom being stillin mourning for his first 
wife.** 


Osceola, a town on the west side of the 
Cascades, in Washington Territory, boasts of a 
schoolmistress of IS summers and a weight of 20 
pounds. 


The simplest remedy fora nervous head- 
ache is a pinch of salt taken on the tongue and per- 
mitted to dlaselwe slowly, followed in about ten 
minutes with a drink of water. 


Wife, to sick husband: “‘A gentleman 
downstairs, John, wishes to see you.’ Husband: 
**I’m too sick to see any one.’* Wife: ‘It's the min 
ister, Joha.** Husband: ‘*Weil, I'm not sick enough 
to #ee him yet.’ 


‘What do the people say about me?’ 
asks a distinguished society woman. We dou't ex- 
actly know, bat we will wager that they are saying 
sumething about ber that she flatters herself no one 
besides herself dreams of. 

A girl working in one of the Biddetord, 
Maine, mills is the Sl child of the same father and 
mother, ana T20f her brothers and sisters still live 
and write to her every week. She receives more 
letters than any woman in Biddeford 


Lady Wolseley's ‘‘scrap cart’’ calls daily 


throughout Mayfair, London, at the houses of such 
residents as agree to receive Itand takes away scraps 
of meat and bones, vegetables, fish and soup, which 
are sold to the poor at low prices. 

A San Francisco woman bought on 


credit without ber husband's knowledge a Q24) «en!- 
skin sacque. The husband resisted] payment, and 
the court ruled that he was not liable, as a sealskin 
coat was not at all necessary in that climate. 


To have true beauty a giri must havea 
tender regard for the old and voung, for the poor 
and suffering—must be sensible and pure in her 
thoughts, chaste in her conversation, sympathetic 
with those in adwersity. and havean affable and open 


disposiiion. 


Four year old Beatrice was lunching in 
company with her mamma the other dav, when agen- 
tleman said, to tease her little ladyship: ‘I know 
“What is that’’* ‘toh, 
"No, | shouldutt; I 


what you would lhke.*’ 
you'd like a littte Dbrother.** 
detest the men.** 


Woman haters have at last got an organ. 
Itis published at Vienna and “Mis 
ogynist.** The editer anaounces the determination 


is called the 


of the paper, at whatever risk to the members of the 
staff, to proclaim its hostility to women at all times 


and under a cumstances 
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ts last and Ils dead forever. 


When General Booth’s daughter was 
married te ¢ { rn , I ee " 2 
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Flasculinities. 


The season soon is now at hand 
Which will the poet «ith it bring 
Who Wastes mech paper, pens aed ink 
To write bad verses on the Spring 
So mest the weary editer 
Such poems added te hie care«, 
Have buots of stouter leather made, 
Aud study Kicking down the stair 
Lliineis has seven lady coanty superin 
tendente of schools, 
Atlanta topers carry their 
pocket Masks resembling bibles» 
That is the bitterest of 
yoke of your own wreng doing 
The superior man wishes to be slow in 


hls words and earnest ia his condect. 


whisky in 


all—to wear the 


The man who steops to brush orange 
peel from the sidewalk is bent on dolag gol 
Forhim who knows what to do, when to 
doit, aud how te de it, ome lay le worth three. 
Lucy Stone predicts that a woman will 
be President of the U aited States in the vear Bam, 
Cotorado, which is Spanish for red, is 
said to have sent only red-haired men to Congres, 
Nature abhors a vacuum and it fills the 


tlude’s head with lowe for himself aad god clothes. 


A man has published 1 book of 150 pages 
‘o show how waste bread may be utilized in fami- 
lies. 

Virginia, is credited 


checker player of the 


Governor Lee, of 
with being the 


South, 


champion 


A Maryland paper is moved to sympa 
thy fora cttizen whe had two of his legscet off by 


a train.’ 


Though some men may beat me in liv 
ing aright, ne man shall beat me in repenting of my 
Ine anness 


The man who was ‘“‘benton matrimony’ 


straightened up allerward He was fouled te the top 


of bis bent. 

Men are not apt to accuse or blame them 
selves for their deviations from right eeathl the wertd 
knows Chem. 

If I can put one wuch of a rosy sunset 
inte the life of any man or woman, I shall fer! that I 
have worked with Cro 

Chicago young men are wearing for a 
watch charm a chestnut that has been washed in «i!- 
ver and roubed of its meat 


The man is but the boy ‘writ large.”’ 
Whai he shoul! be when be is grown, that be must 
be made to be when he is a child 

Hugh Barnett, of Edwardsport, Ind., 
Was se amused by apun mate by a meighber that he 


laughed lmmuterately and fell dead 


Under the laws of lowa if you call a man 
a‘‘greenhora’”’ of a ““havewed’ ie «2 libel, tor 


which he can sue aud colleet damages. 


It continues to be stylish for young men 
living on their fathers te wear coachmen’« ulsters 
andmake the world belleve thee are earning their 


way. 

Ending of a boy's letter from boarding 
schovi: *“‘lean’t write auy more, for my feet are so 
cola | can’t held Your 
Tommy."* 


a pen affectionate son, 


A man in this city 1s said to have discov. 
ered a process for making @bhisiecr non tatexicating. 
The simplest process for making whisky pon-intoni- 


eating ts not te drink 


Holding a skein of yarn tor a young 
lady is universally considered of the ghteet and 
pleasantest of cecupations, at ““‘hot‘ing yarn for 
a fellows sister gets awt tiresoue 


“Oh, dear,”” exclaimed Fenderson, ‘‘I 





wish | knew om thing . t hisete "Vers 
commendabic as] ail . replied Pogg but why 
do you particularize history, Pe ! 

A man who broods over lis troubles is 
like a hen on «a beste of rack-nombhered egge 
There's onlv one ‘ ec a tresd that he will 
ever hateh anuyt a ? ‘ aeey att J t the 
Satie 

Grandpa Well, Fred, you're an uncle 
now \ Ps t I ° 
t KB lL «a ‘ra . vr 

' Lit b i ‘ i a aut Tt 

w tratyy - 

Of five people Who on their aving beds 
last vear sifeseet be great tok? the 
truth. to e ther aos t was #ho® that ihe 
‘oontes -ores* 1 cece fecvenited a . ant 7 4 
to do with the 

One way recommended by Henry Ward 
Beecher cor r g bappines« that of woking 
away from var wu tr esat t {f ovr vleh- 
bors, ated tes oF 4 y pra rien “much we 


have lo te thank! T 


(one of the by SLanoOwn mMenayer©re } r yerie 


tore in the ueightor wel it’s a> & " ro | 
the Cashier. Every ev < ; ecripts fo 
the day ites a leatiie <é “ st 
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middle o ‘ “ag 


medile with it ta 


At Lansing, Mi 
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Arriving at the tree the collector take thie 
axe in the right band, and striking in an 
upward direction as high as he can 
reach, makes a deep upward sloping cut 
across the trunk, which al ways goes through 


the bark and penetrates one inch or more 


—_— “Sat ———____—_——— 
14 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
. WV them. The great craze now is for violets. 
q | Miss Priscilla Ss \ iolets. You never showed me how to make them, 
ecen 00 SSUES. /and when I tried myself they were such 
4 BY K. L. W wretehec imitations that I pee discouraged 
;, - -_ | foamy nd threw them into the fire.”’ sa 
i eR | . She did not notice that Muss Prisciila’s 
The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art ISS PRISCILLA CURTIS was forty- sinilihg lace grew suddenly grave, and that 
for March is an etching by Chas, Courtry five years old, but noone would bave | por oie 


of Adolph Menzel’s panting, 
Contributions.” ‘The opening article of the 
number is devoted te “Current Art,” and 
is filled with engravings from the latest 
pictures, The paper on the “Romance of 
Art,” this month, is devoted to the story of 
“William Reig,” and this ts followed by a 
poem, “Even Light.” A profusely tilustra- 
ted per is devoted tothe Blue Mountains 
otf New South Wales.”’ An illustrated 
paper is devoted to Ludwig Passin,a painter 
of modern Venetian life. 
Odysseusand the Sirens” 
this paper is followed by ene of more con- 
teniporary interest, giving ‘“ilinpses of 
Artista’ Life’? in Loudon. ‘Some of the 
Treasures of tiie National Grailerv” 
cribed with pen and pene, and copious 
foreign and American art votes conclude « 
very attractive number, Cassell & Oo, 
publishers, New York. 

Lucey ©. Lillie contributes the complete 
novel to Lappinctt's Monthly Magazine 
for March, Ltisentitied “*Kenvon's Wite,”’ 
and the scene is laid partly in‘ Little Fenn,” 
a quaint island off the coast of Maine, and 
partly in Boston and ite viernitv. The hero 
sa HeWRPAper correspondent, the heroine is 
a native of the island, beautiful but unaec- 
complished, who by resolute endeaver 
inakes herself «coup rcoton for her bustand, 
aod wins bis love alter marriage. Robert 
J. Burdette coutributes the “Confessions of 
a Reformed Humoriat.”’ Another personal 
article of great interest is the Rev. W. Hf. 
M'iiburn’s “Autobiographical Notes of a 
Congressional Chaplain.’ 
attacks “The Poliev of Lasturance,’ Fred. 
Perry Powers discusses “Rent and Taxes.” 
There is a short story, “Was it Worth 
While?” by Barnet Puillips. A poem by 
Elia Wheeler Wileox, entitled Blase, isonue 
of the filoest things tuis poetess has written 
of late vears, but perhaps the orost tuipor- 
tant article in the nmuiber tw ‘treneral 
Jonun A. Logan, by*OQue whe Knew Thi” 
Itinay be looked upon asthe authoritative 
biography oof the late 
warrior, ‘The gepartients are alse fall of 
good amatter., J.B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, Plithadel pina. 
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BURIAL ALIVE. Mueh tas teen sad 
and written coneoruiog the danwer ot per 
toomturre trurial, mid Clie stilyect: lias eves 
bec ie bo more Ter Votim persons Uli poet 
Bistent tiorror of their lives. That afew 
aiilher ticatesdd Cases Lave occunrtce al itn Wileie la | 
Cire mtb! Liwdeage teodw lias treeua bey 
stranuce Oversivit eomsyroed t the yurave 
Weare notdisposed te deov, It 1s protest 
ble, however, Chat) Chee rettarber of) suet) 
cas #8 has been CXagwerated, 
porevboabyls 
MoVe ment it Corpses Wiihel: lave: teem @xX- 
hicatmredt, i 

A critic writthg on this subject throws | 


are ade +. 


Srineer | 


‘Too mmech tis | 


Loererus room dee cof thee ewvidemee of! 


the whole responsitiiity for live buries on | 
our professional brethren. Pits is a sweep | 


ing and certainly unfair jecdyrsent. ble 
accuses tiem Solely Ou the gerund that 


MAY Cages Loev do ot, tae der te eortity 


the supposed Corpse, and souvent tliat cer 
t theater of eatlle cortyhit tee Criccactonde ntly «ole. 
tained tov utiprinetpled matter tarts ou the 
sick 4¥ A preporalory ste 
this is ne Of Likome argibients ow plevla, lacew 
ever Well they tay sound tea tooeory, ve 
bittle, af anew, pp actiew 
men, We adit, donot always Gatik tt tee. 


| 
| 

deatir, proceed Leo sensebce tn ee caceeden ations cof easy clair forthe tisvaltd urother, 
| 


i 


essary to view tie body of a deceased | 


patient tefore certification. Ino miany in- 
stances Chere Is ito tree i tliat Cli vos woudl bebe 
s.. Toev have been to regular attendance: 
have ase rlained the nature of the disease ; 
hive yauyed its probable issue > aad, tin- 
ally, bave seen the actual approwiol death, 
which to afew hous’ thie bas oecurred, 
andof this they are assured on the esti 
mony Of persons 
well principled and juctenous. 
they are entitied in all the circumstances to 
accept the statement as true. Wien there 
is doubt either as to the SIS apparent or 
the character of tnforiants, it is the duty of 
every practioner Led Drampreret Cine trendy { his 
patient, and any departure frou: tuis rule 
inuet, we are sure, at all events in tis 
country, be very exceplional, 
. —> - -_ 


SurelV 


A LADY who lived near a chureh was sit 
ting bv a window one eveniig, listening to 
the crickets which were loudly ehirpray,— 
the tmousic from the choir retearsal being 
faintiy audibles—when a yentieman 
dropped in Gauiliarly wiro bad just passed 
the chureth and bad the aiusie tulbin tus 
mind, What a noise they are ciaking to- 
night!" be sand. “Yes said the taiv, and 
it is maid that they do it with their bind 
legs !"" 

—_—> - - 

THE husband of a woumn who was Killed 
at West Hartiord has settled with the rail- 
read coumpany for $25. lle protably tad 


not heard that another bereaved thustand | 
had ot-lained a# much as S100 for just the | 


same kind of |oms, 
ee 
Are You Making Money? 


There ie no reason why you should n t 
inake iaryge sulle Tt ey ; ' tare able 
to work 4 ‘ i in ‘ ws 
‘ 4 
. 

\ ( ‘ 

are io 

per day, and upwards, { ' 
you afe started Iree. hither sex: all aves 


Better not delay. 


“Forced | 


“The Myth of | 
is discussed, and | 


Heuarvy ©. Lea} 


Statesinan and | 


eter tastimeder, New, | 


eoemnitig. Medical | 


Whom they hiow te be | 


ii known it if she had not trankly con- 
| lemeed to that age, and pleaded guilty to the 
| fact of being an old maid. 

She was a pleasant, kind-hearted little 
body, with afresh,youthful face, the cheert- 
est laugh imaginable, and asiniie that won 
the instant love of everybody. 

She bad a coufortable income, lived in a 
cosy litle cottage, in a suburb of Chester, 
and having nothing else to do, Was accon- 
plished and charitable—that is, she painted, 
sketched, hammered out Drass plaques,and 
manutactured all sorts of quaint and won- 
dertul articles of house adornment; was 
president to three or four charitable sucie- 
ties, and made «a daily round of visits tothe 
humble vomes of a score of her pen- 
sheers, 

People wondered why she had never 
tnarried, and some of ber tnore intimate 
friewds ventured to ask her the question. 

She always replied with a laugh and these 
words, 

“My Willie’s off o’er the sea,” in such a 
jaunty, nonchalant tone, that no one really 
believed that there was an actual fesi-and- 
blood Wille over the seas, for whose re 
turn the bright-lsced little spinster was 
wailing patiently. 

Visitors to her little cottage had noticed a 
erayou portrait of a young and good -look- 
ing man which bung in her cozy drawing 
room; but they thought it the picture of 
some relative, and never connected him 
with the mysterious Willie. 

It was in reality the face of William 
Aroold, and he and Miss Priscilla bad been 
lovers when he wasa youny ianol twenty 
and she agirl of seventeen. 

Cruel parents had separated them, and 
hehad gone away across the seas, where, it 
was afterwards reported, he had married, 
and sinee tiat time Miss Priscilla tad 
heard nothing of tii. | did not 

'n a drawer of her bureau, which she 
seldom opesed, there was a bundle of stole soft 
letters, yellow and taded with age, and a 
bunch olf withered Violets, 

} She alwavs wors a buneh of them at ber 
throat when she went oul, and a nosegay of 
thew nestled under her rounded chin this 

| tmerning, When, with a cheery Sunle on hes 

ftaee, she tripped down the steps of ber 
collage to begin the daily round of visits 

Peony her pensioners, 
ler first visit Liis morning was to a neat 

littte house in a back street, woere lived 

Ib sse Vane, sole support of an invalid 

motver and a hall dozen little brothers and | 

sisters, 

lk sie was sSeventoen, rather pretty and, 
previous to her acquaintances with Miss 
Priscilla Curtis, bad worked in a toll, 
where her carbings were just sufficient to 
heepastabby roof above their heads and 
put bread and bulter lite the tnouthsof her 
hoanory little brother and sisters, 

She tad a fair education and « retined 
taste, Miss Cartis helped her move ito 
the quiet little house, which was cheaply 
bat neatly furnisived,atded her to put wari 
clothing on the children, and to buy an 





aud she 
select an 


acoo pred 
That n 
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When 


There 


Stout, mm 





tixedlv a 


voice bid 





Woithiaun 


friends u 
“You'll 


then and 
thot Know 


voice, 
twe per, 


violets tl 


wether, at 
now, I 
they told 


think of | 


Sue taaght Bes ie to embroider, to paint 
pretty lithle cards, and (oO fashion, out of 
eloth, paper and wax flowers so natural 
taat ito required novreat stretch of the lin. 

asination to smell tier perfume, 
thessie found ready sale for tue product 


fier fing rms through the help of ber two 


wavs bei 


Well, 


the little 
oor to door and in the streets, 
ihe iieome She thos derived was double 
that she had received in the will, and 
enabled the facotiv to live very cou ortably. 
Sessie bad a lover—an honest, steady | fected. 
}; Youny ian, who worked in the mill whieh 
jaue bad leit, and was, like her, tie sole 
suppertola large tumly, 
Joun Bratnerd was siurewd and intelli- 


heart. 


Brainerd 





i 
| inarried. 
} 
went, and seemed deleriumned to rise in the 
world, altuougi he found it: pretty up-bill 
Wot. 

lie studied bard at nights, and had lately 

become much interested In constructing a 
model ofa little appliance to be added to 
the immachineryof alcom, that would save 
much labor, 
He bad shown his drawings of the im- 
provement to the mill-owner, and the latter 
had promised to give him «a hundred 
dollars for the invention as soon as he 
should perlect it 

“It's bound to be a successs’ he said con- 
tidentiv to Bessie, ‘and we can afford to 
get married when IT get the money.” 

Miss Priscilla Curtis had taken much in- 
terest lu the young mechanic, and entered 
heartily toto bis plans for the future. When 
she called upon) Bessie this morning, she 
found the young girl in tears, 

“What! she cried, lifting upthe young 
girl's face. “Crving ? What's tie imat- 
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ler ~ 
“It's about John, Miss Priscilla. He got 
ecaughtin tue belt at the mall and bis arin is | and lost. 
broken,"’ sobbed HKessie, | 
‘That's too bad,”’ was Misa Priscilta’s coim- 
ment, “but he’s stout and bealthy, and 
broken bones son tend,” ‘ 
| “Yes; but it will force him to rema nu 
bile for several weeks, and all the money 
that be has saved up to pertect bis 


of burnt 
he takes 


Dall ot w 


lnven lie 


tion will be spent,’”’ . 

‘ i! 84 | Sit Mijas | ‘ 

* = » 
‘ 

L ace ave 
8, 
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na et ‘Ss Well aS foriseriv, li have Drense 


a splendid stock of roses, and Lulipes, and contents 
i iilies on hand, but no one seems to want i pint. 


Arnold, eh, little wo uan? 
despite Miss Priscitla’s protest, kissed ber 


“Min sure a’isee very glad,’’ said 


* shad?’ 
“So you ougnut to be. 


Lord oless me. 
century, or nore, since We were young to- 


its sale brought him, John and Bessie were 


eyes becaine suspiciously noist. 


“Get vour things out,” she said, after a 
pause, in a voice that trembled in spite of 
her, “and I'll teach you to make violets, 
adding mentally, ‘for love’s sake. 

After several attempts, Bessie was able to 
make a toierably fair imitation of a violet, 


resolved to practice all day, and 
assortment of the best for the boys 


to sell that evening. 
Miss Priscilla paid the rest of her visits, 
calling finally upon the wounde | mechanic, 
whom she cheerea and encouraged so much | 
that be forgot all about his pain, and rather | 


bis misfortune as a blessing. 
ightshe opened the bureau drawer 


id the bunch of taded violets, and 


seating herself in front of Willi-’s picture, 
read thei all over, crying softly. 

“Dus a foolish, sentimental old woman,” 
she said at last, and went to bed, 


she called the next day upon 


Bessie, see lound the young girlin the best 
of spirits, 

“Oh, Miss Priscilla!’ she 
Violets brought 
boys solid all that I made, and one geutle- 
au wanted « pot of tue paper violets, and 
Jimmy gave him my address, and he is 
coming here this morning.” 


said, ‘the 
we a good fortune, The 


wasa knock at the door, and be- 


fore Miss Priscilla could retreat iuto the 
adjoining room the door opened, and a 


iddle aged tian walked in siiil- 


ing pleasantly. 
**] come to see about the pot of violets,” 
he began, but stopped suddenly, and stared 


t Miss Priscilla’s crimson face, 


“Willie!” she cried, and, with a sob olf 
joy, sprang into his outstretched aris, 
At tirst Bessie was astonished that she 


know whattodo; but finally she 
lv from the room, but it was ball- 


an-hour beltore she beard Miss Priscilla’s 


ding her return. 


Miss Priscilla and the stout gentleman 
rose as She entered the roo, 
* Bessie, 


” 


sald Mrs. Priscilla, ‘tais is Mr. 
Aruold; and,”’—blushing covly 


and looking up Into his face,--‘'we were 





in the 
breadth. 

Quickly stooping down, he takes a cup, 
and, pasting a sinal! quantity of clay on the 
flat side, presses it to the trunk, close be. 
neath the cat. By thistime the milk,which 
is of dazzling whiteness, is beginning to 


wood. The cut is an inch in 


| exude and trickles into the cup, 


| about six feet from the ground, 


at home, took out the bundle of yellow | 


Ata distance of four or five inches, but a 
the same height, another cup is stuck on; 
and so the process is continued, until a row 
ot cups encircles the tree at a height of 
Tree after 
tree is treated in a like manner, until the 
tapping required for « day is finished, 

This work ms concluded about 10 o’clock 
in the morning, as the milk continued to 
exude slowly froin the cuts for about three 
hours, 

The quantity of milk that flows from each 


| cut varies; but if the tree is a large one,and 


“Priscilla!’’ he cried at last, and took a | 
step towards her, holding out his aris, 


has not been much tapped, the majority of 
the cups will be more than balt full, and oc. 
casionally a few may be filled to the brim. 
Hut it the tree is much seared from tapping, 
inany cups only contain about a tablespoon- 
ful of milk. 

On the f-llowing inorning the operation 
is repeated, only that the cups or gasbes 
beneath which the cups are placed are made 
six to eight inches lower down the trunks 
than those of the previous day. Thus each 
day brings the cups gradually lower, until 
the ground is reached, 

Ou being emptied the cups are laid ina 
little heap at the base of each tree ready 
tor the following morning. 

The natives now prepare the india rubber 
tor market, for which purpose large earth- 
enware jars about eighteen inches high. 
with the bottuuns broken out, are used, At 
the base they are about seven inches in 


| diameter bulging out in the middle to about 
| twelve inches and narrowing at the mouth 


to a breadth of two inches. 

The milk, on being put into a largo flat 
earthen vessel, is placed on the floor ina 
convenient position near to which this jar 
is set on three sinall stones, which raise it 
about an inch and a half above the ground. 

The narrow space between the base of the 
jar and the floor allows tne entry ofair, which 


leanuses a current of suioke to ascend with 


anv Vears age, and some day ede 


1 write Mrs. Willian 


cried he, and, 


yourself 


9") 


there. 

Bessie, 
Ing What else lo sav. 

> cried Mr. Arnold in a hearty 
You've nade 
ye just as happy as—as turtle 


doves; and 1] can’t forget that it was your 


mat brought about this meeting. 
It's been «a quarter of a 


id just as deeply in love as we are 
went away across the ocean, and 
me that Priscilla was dead, I[, of 


course, betieved it: but I never ceased to 


ier, and when I saw those violets 


in your little brother’s tray last night, and 
remembered how she used to love them, I 


deter:nined to geta potful that would al- 


m) bolocoren.’” 


Mr. Willian Arnold and 


cottage, and finally a wedding ot 


eodest brothers, who hawhed them frou: | two people, old in) years but vouny in 


Mr. Arnold interested himself in John 


and his invention, and assisted 


hitbeto pet it patented when it was per- | 
e I | States. M. 


It proved a success; and with the money 


So, as Mr. Arnold quaintlhy put it, “Four 
hearts were nade happy through a buneb 
of paper violets, 


” 


—<  - +> _- 


ABOUT INDIA RUBBER. 


I mmade the acquaintance of a tel- 


low passenger who was engaged in col- 


iia rubber on the lower region of 


the Aiazon, 


iin T learned how the natives eol- 
milk, as it is calied, convert it into 


India rubber and bring it to bim, receiving 
in payment clothes, food, trinkets, spirits, 
Knives, ete, 


nshipsit by the steamers, which 


Vv Six weeks, to New York. The 
nat ves beyin work immediately after day- 
break, oF a8 soon as Lhey can see to move 
about among the trees, 

Rain often 
‘« afternoon, 80 that lapping the trees must be 
done early, asin the event of a shower of 
rain, the milk would be spattered about 


falls about 2 o’elock in the 


The collector first of all lays at the base 
of each tree a certain number of smal! cups 


clay. On proceeding to his work 


Witt him asmalt axe for tapping 


and a wicker basket ec taining a good-sized 


ell-wrought clay. 


USUALLY has a bay for the waste dr »p- 


- sear i? 


I 


anna rewWilat tay adilere 


is 4 nN "hit bhey are 


tlie tree, The 
tifteen cups tnake abuout one 


srainst the trunk 


Miss | 
Priscilla went away together, and for davs 
thereafter there were busy jreparations in 


re-narkable regularity and force. When 
the fire commences to burn strongly sev- 
eral handfuls of palin nuts are put on, then 
some nuts and wood alternately. 

The latter are dropped in at the mouth of 
the jar, until itis filled within a few inecbes 
oftme top. The mould on which the rub- 
ber is prepared resembles the paddle of a 
canoe; in fact at inany places on the Atna- 
zon, this is the article most irequently used 
if there is much milk and the rubber is pre- 
pared in bulky masses, 

The operator holds the paddle or mould 
with one hand, while with the other he 
takes asimail cup and pours two or three 
cups or nulk over it. He then moves the 
mould swifthy around above the mouth of 
the jar so that the current of sinoke may be 
equally distributed, 

The coating of milk on the mould being 
held over the smoke immediately assuimes 
a yellowish tinge, and although it appears 
to be firm, on being touched is still tound 
soit and juicy, and to be sweating water 
protusely. 

When layer after laver has been added 
and the mass is of sufficient thickness, it is 
laid down on a Doard to solidity. In the 
morning itiscut open along the edge on 
one side and the mould is taken out. Rub- 
ber when fresh generally foriis fuur or five 
inebes thick. After being tanen up to dry 
fora few days, it is shipped to the United 


ea 

THE BLANKET.—How tmany who lie 
down to sleep, night after night, under a 
comfortable blanket, ever considered the 
derivation of the word? Its origin is traced 
back to the tine of Edward ITI. When he 
ascended the throne of England he declared 
war against France, but, money being 


| Scarce, it was necessary to secure it by 


|} some new tmethod. 


N crossing from Enyland to Ameriea last 


The English raised 
large quantities of wool, which they set to 
Fianders for manufacture, and it was de- 
cided to devote the wool crop of that year 
towards defraying the expenses of the war. 
After the more valuable wool bad been 
used, there was still a quantity unfit for 
the Flem'sh looms, ‘This was bought by 
one Thomas Blanquette, who had it woven 
into a Coarse but wari inaterial, and patri- 
oUically presented it to the king for the use 
of the soldiers and as a covering for the 
horses of nobles and knights, The material 
was named Blanquette, for the name of the 
donor, but it has now become a common 
noun. 
— > 

We are never weary otf reading a good 
epitaph —one of which indicates the work 
ot a life-tiae ina tew short, crisp words. 
Here is one, forinstances, which needs no 
explanation. It was inscribed on the tomb 
of acannibal. “He loved his fellow men.” 

— ae tO 

A PARIS correspondent says that this isa 
true story: A little 5-year-old daughter of 
American parents climbed on her father’s 
Knees and asked hii to tell her a grew, 
“reat secret. ‘“‘Well, Mamie, here is one 
you—you were born in Paris.” “Ob 
at a nice secret!” cried the little gir 

S inbais A KT w ¥"* 


—_—-_ 


Yo some time past I’ve been a 
jimatic, i recentiy tried Salvation Ui! 
which gave me alinust instant relief. I 


sincerely recommend it as it bas entirely 
cured ine, JAMES GORDON, 
150 S. Paea Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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“Humorous. 


AT THE E> END. 





Out where the blue waves come and go, 
Out where the zephyrs kiss the strand, 
Down where the damp tides ebb and flow, 
Down where the ocean monkeys with the sand, 
William, the hungry, rusties for his mesi, 
Siim William, the eelisi, gathers the eel. 


Up where the Johnny Jump Ups smile, 
Up where the green hills meet the sky, 
Where, out from her window tor many a miic, 
She watches the blue sea dimpling ! 
The wife of the eelist, with visage grim, 
Site in the gloaming and watches for him. 


Down in the moist and moaning sea, 

Down where the day can never come, 
With staring eyes that can never see 

And lips that will ever continue dumb, 
With eels in his breast, in a large wet wave, 
William is filling a watery grave. 


Up where the catnip is breathing hard, 
Up where the tanzy is flecked with dew, 
Where the vesper soft as the onion peels 
Wakens the echoes the twilight through, 
The new-made widow still watches the shore 
And sits there and waits as I sald before. 


They come and tell her the pitiful tale, 
With trembling voice and tear- dimmed eye, 
They watch her cheek grow slightly pale, 
Yet wonder at the calm reply, 
**Allour tears are but idle, gentlemen, 
Go briug in the eels and set him again!" 
—BILL NYE. 





The mirror has ample time tor reflection. 
Solid happiness—A 150-pound girl in 15 


pounds of new toboggan suit. 
Man proposes, woman disposes, mar- 
riage composes, and divorce ex poses. 


One peculiarity about a nail in a shoe is 
that it walks with its head duwnward. 


The boys always take the girls out and 


the girls often take themin. Such Is life. 


Naomi was 580 years old when she got 
married. Truly, the Bible isa great conswler. 


A new song is called ‘‘Autumn Leaves.”’ 
The title is inopportune, as autamn left some months 
ageo.** 

An advertiser in one of the papers says 
that he hasacuitage to let containing eight ruoms 
and an acre ol land. 


“I do not desire wealth fur itself.”’ re 
marked the philosopher. ‘*No,’* replied the cynic: 
**l suppose you desire it fur yourseif.** 


“I wish you'd fix this pesky thing for 
me, it won't go,’’ remarked an cld lady to her 
watchmaker. The thing was a pendulum. 


“Chestnuts!"’ yelled several person iz: the 
xallery ata minstrel show. ‘That's right, gentle- 
men,’* responded Bones; **if you dou*t get what you 
want, ask for it.** 


Why do we always talk about putting on 
acoatand vest? Who putson a coat before the vest? 
We also say shoes and stockings. What's the matter 
with u-, anyhow? 


A doctor has written a book on “How 
toStrengihen the Memory.** He omits the mest 
fashionable of strengtheners, that of tying a -tring 
about the forefinger. 


Customer, in restaurant: ‘‘Waiter, isn’t 
it strange that [ should find several flies in my soup?"” 
Waiter, somewhat amazed: *‘it am stranze fera fac, 
sir, for dis season ob de yeah.** 


Some one says ‘‘an umbrella will last 
far longer if, when wet, it is piaced handl<- do«wn- 
ward.** This recipe may be very good, but tocking 
itup will make it last still longer. 


“My pa,”’ said a small boy, 
preacherand is sure to go to heaven.** ‘**Halb!** 
sail the other amall boy, ‘‘that ain’t mothin’. My 
pa is a doctor and can kill your old pa.’ 


A lady took her little boy to church for 
the first time. Upon hearing the organ he was on 
his feet instanter. ‘‘Sit down,’* said the mother. 
**i won't!’* he shouted, ‘‘l want tw see the mon- 
key !** 


“2s 8 


A Vermont farmer who spent the holi- 
days in New York wroteto his wife: ‘*Most every- 
body here seems to be hard up for money. You can’t 
£0 into a store without hearing somebody yelling for 
‘cash.’ °° 








mot the wood, of the cork-oak. The bark 
comes from Spain and Porta a 
they keep cork woods, it doesn’t kill the | 
tree to take its bark away,and it can be 
skinned every six or eigh at About 
$1,000,000 worth of the raw bark is bruught 
to this country every year. 

The cork has to be steained before it is 
cut. Corks are made in thousands of sizes 
and grades, {rom the size of a pin-head up 
t» four metres in diaineter. No fewer than 
six hundred sizes and grades are lept in 
stock. None of the bark that comes over 
in the ships goes to waste. The cork-tmak- 
ers used to burn the refuse, but now they 
know better. In a granulated state, it is 
used as gt a ge The heat can’t get 
through the cork protector. The palace car 
builders use the sume stuff t» pack under 
the floors of their cars to deaden the sound, 
and under the roof to keep the | eat out. 

The finest of the retuse is used by picture- 
frame makers in decorations. They sprinkle 
it on their bronzed or japanned fra:nes; and 
large modeis, in the shape of pictures, are 
made from it when pressed like papier 
mache. Fruit and egg casos, ice-bouses 
and ice-machines are oiten packed with the 
granulated cork, which costs only two cents 
a pound. 

—_— TT — 

A LADY, greatly agitated, with the lower 
ie of ber face wrapped up in a white 

ndkerchief, rushes inadly into a dentist's 
office. “Doctor, ” she cries in agony, “1 

can’t stand it any longer! Your false teeth 
make ine suffer horribly.” ‘In that, mad- 
am,”’ calmly replies the artist, “they i:mi- 
tate nature the betier. 
———  -  —<— ~ 

Rev. Eexv nD DaRRow, of Waterford, 
Conn., was born in che seventh year of this 
century, on the seventh day of the month, 
on the seventh day of the week, on the 
seventh bour of the day,and is and always 
has been a Seventh-Day Baptist. 
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Wye Lady Agents to send for Particulars of 
Latest and Best Selling Articles in the Market, 
AG4. Henry Veters, P.O. Lox 22H, New Orleans, La, 


X\ ake money odd days selling ‘Wonders’ andother 
new books. Write A. GOKTON &CO., Phila., Pa. 
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ever introdrced, Special Premiums $75. 
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‘Speaking of eccentricities,’’ said Smith, 
“‘my father is an example; he has not cut his hair for 
the last half-dozen years.’’- ‘‘Indeed! His hair mast 
be very long by this time?** ‘Oh, no! The old gen- 
tleman was bald before then.*’ 


An elderly gentleman, on whose head 
only a few lonesome hairs lingered, entered a drug 
store and said to the clerk: ‘*I want to buy a hair | 
brush.’* ‘*For your own use?** ‘*Yes."* **What’s 
the matter with a tooth brush?’’ 
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anf Gee ee is a clear, ange ee soft 


= page Tan, Freckles, Hout or Diecelored 
mishes, should jose 
~~ in and im wrizing this old establinhed 
tfu 


and deligh Toilet preparation 
__ It will immediately obliterate all such 
‘mm perfections and is perfeetiy harmiess 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Sua by B 7& Cents Per Bottle. 
Drugzists and Fancy Goods 
Deahors hrery where, 
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catalogues of Live Northern Seeds to be 
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Senate Corx.—Cork is the bark, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRE 


flammation of the mucous membrane of some 


phere, and exposure to wet and cold when the st 


stant desire to get rid of some unpleasant substa 


was stuffed up, owing to the thickened mucous 


days in a miserable existence. 
Many of the circulars which flood the market 


washing the parte out with a remedy that will k 


in no otLer way can the parts affected be reached 
We do not profess to cure the thousand-and-o 
but we do profess to cure Catarrh. 


xreeable and offensive of diseases 
We let our preparation sell upon its own meri 


$10.00, which would be sufficient to cure any case 


Fach box coutains A treatments. To luduce 
two one dollar packages, for twu persons, to one 


of one dollar. 
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(The above cut is exact pattern and size. } 


Its causes and anew and suc. 
DEAR YESS 0228-00382 om 
Ai by one who was deaf 


hone 





twenty-eight years. Treated ty mest a noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himaels in three 
months, and since then hundreds ¢ of others. Full 


particulars sent on application. 
T. 5. PAGE, No. 41 West diet 5t., 


$250272" | 


AMONTH. Agents wanted. DO bent rell- 
Sample Book J beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
ame tricks ly 4% Album verses. as for 


New York City 


mg articies in the wor ! | smnugpie tree. 
. amp. Stak CARD CARD CO., Station 1 


Adiross JAY BRONSON, Detrvit, Mich. 


Puck's Patest RE = vw HEr ban Dutmns Ferfeetiz 
tonsore | oa W rariog, et pee the work of the natur ~' 
oom veremtion and even whispers beard distinctly. Send fia 


het rated book with tewtimonial«, VREE. Address orention 
6. Hi sOX, BB3 broedAway. New York. Mention Uw pager 


visiting, REWARD AND 
WG. Levey pies, Bran new 
& Agts. terms for tc. emmp- 
ool Cc WC. Urteweldh Con Cantertrovk, Ou 








The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect y and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
asbeolately pure ever enter into its manu 


facture, bence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery au 
rivalled fur general Tollet use 

a Wr z I ‘ lor.zT & 
refreshing and scothting to the sak 


g it beautifully clear sof? and smooth 
Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes 56c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 
Seld by Drugsists and Fancy Geods 
" Dealers kvrery where. 4 


b Nee op P. Simpson, Washington, D. 
No coe asked for patents until ob- 
taal, Writetor Inventor's Guide 


Photos of Femaie Beauties, i iD) for Zs 
| 40 ah to suit, Cat.9c. Gem Agency, Orieans, lod 


wee waomptoves persen, 
either nowr s for 


»; liberal stated galary 


(LES 2sirst 


knife, urge ow eunguaites I “ ry 

and al! © cen y ana ables especially constipation 

ed like magic. Sufferers #1)! jearn of asimpie reme ly 
J. H. KEEVES, 76 Naseau Bt... Y 


ree, vy addressing, 


thwt itisa LOCAL, and NOT® constitutional disease, as many suppose. 


The symptoms of catarrh consist chiefly of pains in the limba, aching of the back, 
at the back of the head, a sense of tightucss across the forehead, heat and stiffness of the nose, 


and drawing it with a suction-like effort to the back of the thruat, 


tubes, creating a constant hawking and coughing, and a desire to clear the throat. In ite more al- 
vanced stage the symptoms become more aggravated; there is a tee.ing of uneasiness as If the nose 


people's own good sense vugiit to teach them that It is the result only of a common cold, 
being neglected, runs on its course until the unpleasant symptoms which we hare enamerated, fol- 
low. In order to reach the disease and cure it, the cause must be removed, and it be only by thoroughly 


extract from a Clinic lecture by Prof. Groas saga 
SAKY that the nasal passages should be thoroughly cleansed by washing them out with Injections, for 


gist to give two boxes away gratuitously to some needy 
prove that our **Catarrh Wash’’ is all that we re 


Remit by P. O. check or registere 
4 


E. W. STANTON & CO., Proprietors, 
916 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


smmgsncae, ONLY $1 


articic in this iine, manelactared w 


cheap foreign watches 
con be told 0h a price thes brings 16 withia the reach of all. 


tram. lnavisitle, comfortable and aiwayr in position All | 


CATARRH, which is the commonest of all diveases and the most neglected, consists of acute in- 


part of the air paseages. It ts an established fact 
Sudden changes of atmos 
rength of the body is exhausted will often produce it 
great soreness 
a con- 
nee which seems to be bigh up the nostril, by blowing 
often lodging in the bronchial 


membrane impeding the passage of the air. There 


is a frontal headache, cough, general weakness and much mental depression; but the most trouble- 
some symptom i«a profuse fetid, muco-purulent discharge. 
lent, while it is generally tinged with blood If there be any aleer on the mucous membrane. 
solid fakes of flrine, or of hardened mucous occasionally come away. 
owing to the rapidity with which they decompose, 
an extent that the patient is unable to go into soc 
and if he can obtain norelief, becomes despondent, has no appetite, 


Sometimes this discharge je quite puru- 
Large 
The srell from these crusts, 
is so very offensive and taints the breath to such 
jety. He becomes an object of disgust to himeeclf, 
lowes his flesh, and passes his 


try to prove that Catarrh ts constitutional, but the 
which, by 


Il] the disease that the trouble can be removed, An 
*tientlomen, It treating Catarrl IT 18 NEC ES. 


ne ile whieh most of the remedies profess to cure, 


We have eured cases of Asty years standing. We hav> testi 

montals of the highest character from persons who have been cared by our remedy. We have called 
it **The Catarrh Wash,** for that is just what it Is. 
oughly, that the patient Is overcome with Joy at thee thought of being freed from one of the most disa- 


The disease le washed out by the roots so thor- 


ts We do noteay that erery case willbe cured by 


the use of one box only, for where the case is of lowg standing it will require a longer time to yield; 
buta little perseverance will surely overcome the disease, 
Price $1.00 per Box, or Six Boxes for $5. 00; or one Package, 


which contains Fourteen Boxes, for 


of twenty years standing. 


Our object in putting up fourteen boxes in one package Instead of a dozen, ls Wl allow every drug- 


pereon in order wo teat ite merits and 
present it to be. 

the afflicted to give our Wash a trial, we will send 
widress, provided Doth names are glven, on receipt 


diletter, Addrens, 





JUST PATENTED. ENTIRELY NEW. 


Conn., The “ Switerriand of A 
onan unae yx * ae me wdicators yearly thas ~~ 


ate all the wetch making cities ofthe (nited States. A lead 


city hes just pertected « new 
1 letters wel granted ie the 
United States, Canada and Larope, that is 4 de all 
(which, as @ rele, connect be vetted ‘wpou) aad 


manufactarer of this om 





The ‘New American” Stem Winder and 


Setter 2 correct \liastretion of which we gh im thie ad vertise- 
4 nent, «how 


and by orderi ooo arose 
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in ayprersece is similar & Bolid Gold Watch 7 f ye The 
Seysaad le Double Thick Polished French Giese and ai 
wheels, Pinion and tearing: are perfectly made on the cesinaeiied 
smd expensive machinery and each part ie carefully itted by sbhilled 
and competent workmen. Lach ome is carefully inepected, = 
end tested before iva ing the factory, and fully warranted by 


SPECIAL 60 DAY OFFER, 3:5 


Kein Pinteda bY hate ° ome jete, al) amen te in z 
age stamps oF 


n-Lined (mae { OVIDED & ran only 
bill, money order, + ~~ 
F patel Sete IDED nq fi will f 
fully promine cn itt meet 
influence other wales for oe We RON te > introduce it into 
very section of the U.S. and Canada at once. 
wie will be ret to secure the agency in their went We shall not at 
event ler it for wale vy W atchmakers and Jewelers, and only one will 
sent to any sddrem at the wholenaie prive of 6! We offer it at this 
olor two temtheoniy te ereute a demand, Afier # days 
je Mer will te withdrawn and the demand supplied at the retail) 
by Jewelers We refer & any Beant, Vsprese Co, or Publisher in this 
ty. (7 Our Itt Catal of Bolid Gold and 
Bilver Wetches from te O76, ws with coach. 


Mass. Watch Co., Boston, Mass. 
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with accuracy 
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round the forehead 
He thas aiwajysteaty for sale a splendid Stock of 
tients’ Wigs, Poupees lathe Wi Hialf W ige. 
Oriszettes, raids, Carlie, et beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and a4 cheap as any estatlishment in the 


Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attentior 
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a: Latest Fashion Phases. 
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& 
: : = arcely any ciresses are mow leony tract 
: ' enlirely plain. The skirts are either plaid 
‘ : or striped, or are embroidered All rich 
5 evening dresses are enibroidered, the train 
4 and corsage being plain Plush is largely 
’ used for the puain tate rial 
Many couturieres make the rmiistake of 
m § Using: tinsel or mietal emilee leery with 
: plush, but it is a great tilstak« am such 
74 tollettes should derive their lustre frome the 
sheen of the prltamdi, geet freetan tieetailie terial 
liancy. 

Satin is very fashionatle for tra wr «lin 
ner dresses, but it miust mot tl seul aleve 
The number of tulle and satin tell dresses 
made for voung ladies is altiost incon ‘ 
ble. 

White or saln | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
seen, or a lovely Shade» ‘ } hii 
anad seatinn mlwWwavs fteeateliitey saetiy Tl 

' color 

Phe tulle fortis the f shirt aed tas 
fold waterfail drapery over a satin slip, the 
satiny fortiuinw a W-riewh . verlermm Docad 
ee, ard «a large Sash laow 06hCUthe©6 6ofeurrnure 
brersicdes Leow cor pourfts te “it Iriageer thie 
tulle 

The f With satis bres 4 
it is for dinner or bet 4 yg orecey 
tices 

The priaait sh f ‘ i 
BALITE IS Cove iw ‘ | 
colton “nt (on ft ‘ 
tor the eclge ! sh tn ‘ 1 pha 
of pekit a temmuitif ! 
wide theo rita! str ‘ 
rege figruirest w ta re, | 
wrest ie t ‘ iis \ 
cmige tua of sul faiis ‘ t 
is irapend up mithe rigtit " i atie 
hie leak if ijeers “ iti 
richly lopend 

Phe satin range’ fins Very «#!] rt teescpiiess 
at the back and sides, it letigethietis is ‘ 
peintin front. A plastron of the hb mital 
pekin, terminating in a sharp pomt, is out 
lined with a drapery of coffee lace. whieh 
also encireles the neck Phe hich ollaris 
formed from: the troche: eperostripee of thee 
pekin Phere are t puaretnetites » the 
eliow sleeves 

\ priuisl lwall teovslette at thee teest stvle Tas 
askirtof dark terra cotta | ~1 ‘ veered 
with cream fanev tulle enmilea jereed with 
Mtge Sprays of ros no ostike of thatural 
molows Lhe puatiie it {ti fiatie's pecatn 
tulle, teat are mot en heer thie are 
ot anid prieuale ee | i jus cathy thre 
plush train w bi is Litveed with resus 
suatin, waned is Ortiaticnted bh out t th «of 
gioire de DD 1 roses anid ives hiterb 
hangs dow thee might ecigee cot thee bine from 
the waist, and comtiotves for severa ree liees 
howe Chaat puartoiot thre ‘ Mhich rests on 
the flows \ spray 1 hoses rryatevetits thre 
peuniera, where they a rain TRE IT 
entre of tie 

Phe plus rsa . 

’ tr | i i - ~ 

bases it i“ , ! 

With satir \ i“ i 

pen revers ‘ bs 

Lowearut h me? 

\ ve Va r . . 
epeatiiett mt! ‘ 

On the whole, ther . ! 
tHiatities, | . ° 
iy . , 

ne a . . 
rf ad ‘A . 
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4 |) A bias \‘\ 
arr 
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THE SATURDAY 


every Variety of cloth, but astrakan cloth, 


in black gray or brown, is generally the 
| favorite 

Some jackets of Lyons velvet are copies 

or rather adaptations of the elegant niche 


cersages, or the fronts are double-breasted, 


with two rows of buttons, and are rather 
loose 

The back is) close-fitting The whole 
vetement is bound with faney braid or rib 
bon, and is lined with silk of some bright 
olor 

The use of Lyons velvet for mantles has 
revived the velvet bodices to be worn with 
anv skirt. Thisis a useful revival, but is 
not elegant. 

A thadice matching with mo part of the 
skirt always looks make-shift and poor it 
isone of the economies of dresg which is 
bviousiv such, and deeeives tobeody 


Stvies give great wry 
Diack 


combined, « 
skirts, 


But the present 
alterations. resmens 
the 


panels ou the 


for economical 


ofsilk or lace, or two ani 
have added pleated 
and fichu plastron of colored silk tacked on 
to them bey of variety 


A black dress should be miade in str 


wa 


stvie thata panel can be tacked to Une un 
der-skirt, beneath the opening: in the tut 
itafew tiinutes’ notice, a similar piastret 


rrather fichu, being draped around the 
neck, and down the front of the corsage 

(hapeaux are simply charming AV ureat 
Many loqgues are worn, piecot Ubae how of jn 
t ue encircling the head like acer ri, tetat 
ul Val todue, reseurbling: a litthe the 
Known Seoteh cap, that is drooping ratl 

werat the back than in ftromt 

The drapery of the velvet or plus 

ny the toque is drawn to the front bherre 
tis finished with a bow or plone 

One tmimdel is of poppe ve et ‘ 
lrapesdoin front, and very ligeh Vhaee berani 
isof black astrakan, and the jet Wits, of 
hnife pluties, ornament the front Phiis 
stvle oof toque is worn oniv tev veting 
ladies. 

A second model is of Iron gray plush, 


With two rabbit's ears of the same plush try 
Wav of ornament, combined with two tufts» 


tthe same fur which formis the bering. 


EVENING POST. 


various textures has been so popular of late 

l that it ismo wonder that we have again 
aceustom ourselves to the sight of canvas, 
as that material is best suited to the work. 
Hut plain white canvas will not etd 
requirements of the present fashion, which 
deqmands richness of color and elaboration 
of design in decorative work. 


so the canvas is colored, and it Is woven 
in various ways to form a pattern sugges 
tive of the squares of @ chess board. 
Strands of tinsel are alse introduced 
amongst the threads of linen indeed, can- 
vas, pure and simple, as the Berlin wool- 
workers know it, is so changed as to bue 


almost another production. 
The result of the cross-stiteh on the oria- 
mental ground is admirable. To describe 
a cushion for which it is employed: A 
band of tinselled canvas is laid down the 
| whole length ; on this a design is worked 
in crewels and brightened up with silks; 
the flowers are raised, and much of the 
canvas is left visible. Two strips of diag- 
onal cloth, trimmed with rows of tinsel, 
border the band, separating it from the 
plush which covers the side portions. 
| Another plan isto take a wide band of 
tinselled canvas, work it in tapestry stitch, 
then lav it across the cushion ina slanting 
direction. This leaves two trianguler 
pieces, Which are covered with dark green 
junadorned plush. It is finished with a 
| border of the same plush, on which a pat- 
| tern is worked. 
\ tygilet bag is of silver-¢ray 
linen canvas. Outlined stars are pias eal at 
| stated intervals.and between these isa run 


‘ COTAL pe j 


ning pattern of flowers and foliage. When 
carried quitin soft shades of gold, brown, 
wid pink, it makes a charmingly dainty 
| bittle article. 
A cheval screen, partially formed of an 
vas, which, however, is hidden by the 
| decoration, is extremely handsome. Both 
| sides of the square are of plush, the centre 
panel of gray canvas, A set design 1s 
| wrought outin various colored chenilles, 


lwhich are laid on and caught down with 
thread through the ground. It furthes 
| embellished with Japanese gold, that serves 
to accentuate the pattern. 

Another mode or working is seen in an 
antiniacassar, Which is grounded with ruby 
silk, the grav canvas itself representing a 


branch of vine leaves laden with grapes. A 
litthe shading is necessary to relieve the 
foliage and fruit. 

Tinselisin great request. After being 


tubooewd as showy and vulgar, it is taking a 





The Dubarry hat has a bigh crown and 
the back 


wide round brim turned up at 

One model is of bronze felt bound with rib 

bom. In tront is a large bow of bronze 

gros-grain, a second bow, with lofty lope, 
being placed at the back to secure the briun 

to the crown. On the left side are twe 
beautiful pheasant wings, This hat can 

iso oonty be worn by quite young we 

Thiesth. 


Many chapeaua, with chiffonnes crow tes 
of faille, have diadem: brim of tigree plush, 
Jn trent 
of mixed plumes, recalling the seale of 





Which is most effective. is 4 Thias. 


prominent position in the fancy work of 
the present time, 
To the enormous influx of oriental goons 


we may look for a reason of its popularity, 
and also that of gold thread, gold cord, and 
~pangles, 

Indian work often lavishly enriched 
With inetals, but unless it is carried out 
with artistic Knowledge, it is apt to appear 
~omew hat trumpery to the more sober taste 
of American men and women ; and one of 
the drawbacks to the use of inetals is that 
they tarnish by exposure to the air. 

For our own part we could willingly dis 
with their iutroduction in work of an 
elaborate character that is worthy to last for 
years, if judged by the time spent om its 
manufacture, 


is 


jee Tise 


Confidential Correspondents, : 





HALLIDAY.—*Weimyne” is pronounced 
as ifepelt Weame. 

Tr nvin. —Gaping generally indicates ex. 
haustion, and must becured accordingly. 

Wia,—You can get a wig atany first-class 
hairedresser’s. A good one would be very expensiy. 
and even then readily distinguished from batural 
air, 

Hankp Times.—We do not think the cent 
you have is of more than its face value. Send « pox. 
tal addressed to yourself and we will give vou 
sddress of a dealer in old coins, 

Mus. D. D.—Did we not answer your in. 
quiry aout the volumes of **King Arthur,** py 
Kulwer some weeks ago by postal. 

Musicus.—To obtain notes on wine. 
giacees of the same size, you must regulate the quan- 
tity of water ineach, You cannot, however, obtain 
a tery extensive scale unless you use large and « nall 


the 


piacere. 

S. J.—Itis pretty cleir that the young 
lady likes Juin better than she does you, and was 
giadofan opportunity to break her engagament, 
All you can dots to lether gv, and be thankful that 
vou escaped marriage with such a disloyal woman. 

HAKRIER.--In order to become long- 
winded, It ls neceseary to train—l, €., to take plenty 

fexercise, and live on suitable diet. Eat meat, nes, 
and marmalade. Avoid farinaceous and fattening 
fuels. Cold baths, and anything tending to increase 
activity of the body, should be indulged tu. 

PreTERSBURG.—The first slaves brought 
tu the territory of che Caited States were sold from « 
Jruteh veesel, which landed twenty at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 160). The elavesin the United States in 
I7@ numbered 607,807, in 1510, 1,191,364: in 18), 1,544 - 
iw 15%), 2,457,355: in 180, 2, 24, 
13: ine lw), 

('x1on.—Brewers give the bitter flavor 
hop» quassia and gentian to give 


2 8, O44: lo 
1, (972. 8. 


i an 


tuo ale. Jhev use 


cased Litterness, but it is oaly small firms who 
employ chemicals in flavoring ale. A very smal! 
quantity of either of these would be required fora 
barrel, as they are both strong bitters. Isinglass is, 
a-arule, uselin ‘*fining,** buta very good subst 


shite ofan egg and crushed eggshells. 


MapELINE.--There is no precise rule ir, 
the matter. To escape invidious remark, however, an 


wit would seem necessary. Tous it appears more 


‘~~ 
obligatory where the chaperon is young. Were she 
advaucedin years so that ber connection with the 


party would show itself by that fact, the escort might 
be omitted. Boutin your case it would not do, (2) 
(iften we cannot answer questions in this department 
uotil the second week after receiving of letter. This 
wuut for the apparent delay. 

to the old gentleman's 
arguments respectfully, acknowledge their sound- 
theese, and ask him for advice astu the best mode for 
you to geta knowledge of business. He could prob- 
ably give youa sitnation jn his own establishment. 
It would du you good to devote yourselfto business 
for afew years. After your marriage, and on com- 
ing tute vour fortune, you coulé retire from business 
if van « : but would always be a wiserand 
happier man trom your practical experience in basi- 


will aes 


sELIND.— Listen 


lice 


vou 


nese affaiis. 


SoKRROWFUL.— You seem to be in an un- 
fortunate state of mind, and if you allow yourselfto 
te carried away by your feelings of spite and resent- 
ment, you may dosomething which you would very 
ti regret. You should try to take a common sense 

ofthe matter, and act trom sound jadgment 
It young man, you should let 
him goatonce and forever. He has shown himeelf 
ty be fickle aud disloyal, aud that should put you on 
your guard against him. Yow may in the end find 
that bi- desertion of vou was a blessing in disguise. 


ZAMVA.—Tihis fainous opera was written 


it 
vlew 


vou do not love the 


by de Marble, composed by Herold, and brought oat 
atthe Opera Comique in Paris in 11, According to 
story, Zampa was a Sicilian brigand: and the 
f sracters besides are Alice Manfredi, whom 
¢ has led astray, and whose statue betrays life and 
movementate inctures most awkward for him; 
Aly ise, bis brother, whois betrothed to Camille 
Luga the daughter ofa rich merchant, and who 
fall- tothe hands of brigands: and Camille herself, 
” ® herlowerts enforced absence, isinduced by 
Zampa te wed him, 
(GFUILLAUME.—The heir-apparent of the 
~~ {France derived his tithe of Dauphio from 
ef llowing verv singular circenmetance In 138, 
a | ert, secomd Count of Dauphiny, being incona- 
‘ for the loss of his heir and only child, who had 
aped from tis arms through a window of his palace 
atdsrenoble into the river Isere, entered inte acon- 
tofda vos, and ceded Dauphiny to rhilip, s 
neers 4 Pillipof Valols (for 130,0w florins, 
a tlhe alue (twenty cents), on condition that 
the cidest son of the King of France should be always 
tsled '‘Vhe Dauphin, ** from the name of the prov- 
thus ceded. Charles V., grandsoa to P pot 
Va wae the first who bore the title 





ors in the chapeau. : 
M ; I } | They answer well enough for the deeora- 
ile . > ; 7) ; z 
any elegant capotes have rittis |) tion otarticles of passing fashion that are 
tigree plush, whether the crown be faille. | intended to have but an ephemeral exist- 
heads or felt. mee, and make a great show without much 
- , | tresatgl 
The Magician capote is a novelty and like - rl ais 
‘ lie stores waive egtiite P 7 a SL 
manv novelties is a little outre, and sn | ¢ t | . oS 
| , rhave esto gladden the heart of the fanev 
ti “a a> ’ { u it 
ni eworn by the elegante. Phas biti rk Ver \ pleasing lilea is the orua 
eaves closely to the head, and is a ts : tnentation of embroidered linen with col 
work large jet beads. ‘he ero. Is 4 revit silks. 
mere int. a cone of stot it will be best explained bw calling to 
hei ee Hine ’ ae high thir enuybroidered ounces tor dresses 
that have been so generally worn « ity 
inal feathers form: the trimming ‘ ole os . ) during 
. elausttwoor three vears. The cream ma 
Pras ve t ™ { , } 
ve om Ss trimmed with erial os aitmost covered with white em 
(‘ha ‘ s von seent of large ! ideryv, the pattern being arranged pur 
; ie | Mau , an posely for the square or oblong piece. This 
4 om fur the faneyv worker has had nothing to do 
Vithitsadorniment. Her part is to button 
~ = f mite are a ten 
: . ‘ \ \ real silks Ver the ets 
er ! ery 
It is ‘ i Phe stitches are put some distance Apart, 
“+ that the white work shows between 
: . is ess YU itive cleypn is tlie tinitss «oof thre 
hosem silks thev need te be cearefulls 
i = } ethded 
\ \ the 4 Ledle f « f it . A +} ‘ 
ve f ble Pa’, Gamer, Lie Lite llieriis Vaypranie ~ gold 
! y ‘ mee) finds another resting place, and adds to the 
R y sha { iness of stronyly tinted preees, suitable 
| \ xis a plun f red ostri f Panne root, or throws up the deli- | 
sand an aigretts » how ate shi tides that are istially proved for } 
the drawiny-room, and leader 
i i ileal \ I ; i 
g place . ule \ handsome cushion is of olive-green | 
A very novel hat. a total contrast tf he Mh Dearing a cross-stiteh theveigety, Jt oe 
sterst sivies, Is i are } ile wer fe bon a }’ tO Over thie loth “ sw yuare of 
P ® , supmle felt that it ne as Luevinthar mivas, Working the pattern | 
I feels lik I " v an With siiks, and then pulling away the can 
vues 
- i at hel 4 I ‘ tact * j ‘ . 
® pius! ' 4 tMnaterial that will | 
~ ~ ‘ ~ " ~ sl ‘ - ito ait rem ' ‘ ¢ +} j 
et rel Th ite PUaTAL col Clie rielitiems cof 
' “ lhe ‘ * . ‘ r »* . 
hat is made ‘ trance ; couchings of silk form an 
\ " . smade in the fol ite stvle of decoration. The whole 
_ \ Sim at i ess of the strand of filoselle is usec 
; nes. The stems are put in with 
e lines of couching, and the veins of | 
- ~ = is ‘ ‘ t - : 4 ! 
Arti . flowers, and small ck 
S = - =o «=| “HAS \ nasi ve ett [ is emmeily 
thie 
. Six . n sheolly 
: - . 2 
. ‘eh 
rs / 
> > 
’ . i 


CrsrRIan.—The original of Mrs, Beecher 
‘s**t nele Tom"’ Josiah Henson, whe was 
m June 1), 179, in Chartes County, Maryland, 
rente who were themselves slaves, In his youth 
wis savagely beaten by the overseer of 
* master’s brother; his arm and both shoulder 
broken; and as the injuries were left 


we was 


t.» sated, he 


wees were 


eal themeelves, he was maimed for life, never being 

able afterwardsto raise his hands to his head. He 
wtteencvure his bondage for some years longer, 

su oppertunitv came to escape to Canada, 

“ ihe reached with his wife and children on the 
sth ofGctober, 160. He died in Oatario, (ana’a,7" 


May 24h, 163. 


TILLER.—For ourselves the one neg!ect 
in the case of the excarsion would deeki« against 


us 


her. She was boand by all the rules of woman!) 

iftesy to remain with you. And where rules 0! 

riesy are not respected in a maiden, there is 4 
WASe A anee that stronger obligations may chafe, 
ve if the are unbre.en, in a wife Where * 
" merely treated as a friend, and anothe: is s¢-ec! 
f ects arks { fav ¥ r place te t « 

. WwW P e an honest m2 F 

, ‘ 
, 4 
" [ " 5 2 

res . ih adv alue Ww « age ‘ 
ay ile as ¥ s liae 

















